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FLASHES 


BY MAX F. BAER 
INSIDE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 

Big job done: VA, running biggest vocational guidance pro- 
ram in history of country, will have counseled more than 1,125,- 
00 veterans by middle of this month. About 661,000 received 
rocational advisement under Public Law 16, which provides for re- 
abilitation of disabled veterans. Others received counseling 
nder Public Law 346 (G.I. Bill of Rights). 

Personnel cuts: Congressional budget cutters didn't spare 
im. Staff was cut from 28,000 to 23,000 in Vocational Rehabili- 
tation and Education. Within this group there was cut in Voca- 
tional Advisement from 3,300 to 2,800. Little more than half of 
these are professional workers. Guidance Centers, affiliated with 
institutions, have suffered little. About 1,500 psychologists and 
Bvocational counselors are kept busy in Guidance Centers. Monthly 
case load under Public Law 16 dropped from about 27,000 year ago 
to about 16,000 today. Case load under Public Law 346 was about 
18,000 year ago and probably hasn't changed much. 

Local practices: G.I. Bill of Rights says that "Adminis- 
trator may arrange for educational and vocational guidance to 
persons eligible for education and training under this part." 

This has been officially interpreted to mean that veterans (other 
than disabled) should decide for themselves whether or not to get 
counseling before education and training. But some VA branches 
are discouraging veterans from asking for counseling to which 
they're entitled under G.I. Bill, so they can point with pride to 
money they think they're saving. They forget that if a veteran 
wastes $500 in training for field for which he isn't suited, cost 
to Uncle Sam is much greater than counseling expense. Some 
branches go to other extreme and try to "drum up” business for 
counseling staff. Washington is making strong efforts to per- 
suade branches to follow national policy of letting veterans make 
up Own minds on right to take advantage of counseling services. 

Future of Guidance Centers: When case load begins to drop 
steeply, some small Guidance Centers will close. Cases which they 
would ordinarily handle will go to larger institutions and help 
maintain their case loads. Veterans guidance program is having 
enormous influence on counseling in colleges and universities. 

Few schools had adequate guidance programs before war. Many are 
planning to maintain Guidance Centers after VA leaves. Some will 
be accepting clients from general community. 
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Predicting success in training: VA Advisement and Guida;-: 


Service is preparing series of technical bulletins on predictig, 
of success in training programs for various occupations. So fa; 
they've turned out bulletins on law, dentistry, engineering, 
medicine, and music. For time being, at least, they'll go only;: 
VA personnel. Each bulletin describes nature of training pro- 
gram, requirements for entrance, abilities necessary for success. 
ful completion of training program, and list of tests recom- 
mended to counselors as aid in judging counselees in relation i, 
these abilities. Bulletin also reviews research studies dealin: 
with abilities and tests. Bulletins cover training programs ip 


which veterans are particularly interested. 
OCCUPATIONAL GUIDES READY 
New counseling tool: U. S. Employment Service has put 
finishing touches to twenty-three Occupational Guides and for- 
warded them to its local offices. Each Guide is combination o: 


job description information and labor market information on 
specific occupations or groups of occupations. Plan is to issu 


Volu: 


about fifty additional Guides at rate of three or four monthly. 


Local angle: You can now go to nearest local office of you 


State Employment Service, look Guides over, and copy what you 


please. If you want copies of your own, you can get them free of 
charge by ordering them through your local office. These are 
national summaries of occupational and economic information. Son 
local employment offices will also give you facts on local con- 
ditions. Other local offices do little local occupational re- 
search. More work of this kind would be done if counselors let 


local offices know how important it is to them. 


INFLATION HITS COLLEGE STUDENTS 
Shift in college income: Income from student fees, which 


covered 38.5 per cent of college expenditures in 1940, now pays 
for 56.2 per cent of these expenses. So says U. S. Office of 
Education, which made survey recently for President's Commission 
on Higher Education. Privately controlled schools have boosted 
tuition because endowments haven't gone up as fast as enrollments 
Publicly controlled schools have followed suit because income f 
state and local government hasn't kept up with rising enrollments 
For example: In private schools in past seven years averag 
tuition fee for colleges of arts and sciences shot up 29.3 per 
cent, for engineering colleges 32.8 per cent, for schools of den- 
tistry 56.1 per cent. In public schools average tuition fee for 
state residents went up 31.4 per cent in schools of business ad- 
ministration, 45.5 per cent in graduate schools, 56.3 per cent in 
law schools. Public junior colleges have increased tuition fees 
for residents 40.9 per cent and for non-residents 80 per cent. 
If this trend continues, says Office of Education's John Dale 
Russell, it will limit college education to children of higher- 


. income families. 
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NDIVIDUAL APPRAISAL may include a wide 

range of techniques: general and inci- 

ital observation, the assigning of grades 
@p a subjective basis, a variety of projective 
fchniques, interviews with clients, those 
@pes to ability and personality organization 
that may come about through non-directive 
@unseling, rating devices, and finally ob- 
jective measures. My comments will be con- 
fied largely to the last category, partly be- 
use I can speak with more assurance when 
inchpigaling with objective appraisal than when 
directpa@pnsidering those techniques which are some- 
less tangible and partly because this 
' [fper is to be fairly brief. I shall present an 
@erview of the main features of objective 
patina} dividual evaluation in the fields of general 
| Sern ability, reading ability, special apti- 
fide, achievement, interests, and personality. 
Even when the discussion is confined to 


does 

appraisal, it is still so broad that 

proceed largely through the statement 
discussion of certain generalizations. It 


§ hazardous to generalize about a subject as 
Bricd as this one is, for a counselor's methods 
Beaver @f individual evaluation should be determined 
By the needs and purposes of each individual 
Whom he counsels. In counseling involving 


# school or industry, one has to evolve a com- 
Bon set of techniques, to apply these tech- 
Bques co all or nearly all individuals, and to 
@pplement them with other procedures in 
@dividual cases. 


m' A paper read in an Individual Appraisal Committee 
ct ang at the Convention of the National Vocational 
uidance Association, Columbus, Ohio, March 30, 1947. 


Many individuals, however, as is usually true | 


valuation of Methods of Individual Appraisal 
in Counseling: 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 


Associate Director, Educational Records Bureau, New York City 


Broap-AREA EVALUATION 


The first generalization is that the dominant 


feature of the current appraisal of the individual 
for counseling purposes is measurement with re- 


gard to broad areas within each main field. Mea- 
surement might be attempted either in terms 
of great unanalyzable, or at least unanalyzed, 
wholes or on the basis of specific and detailed 
segments of a field. Neither is very helpful 
for counseling. The former does not provide 
the differential information on which coun- 
seling depends; the latter is so specific that 
clients and counselors alike tend to get lost 
in a mass of details. The broad-area ap- 
proach provides for a reasonable amount of 
diagnosis but keeps the evaluation on a re- 
stricted basis so that it can be applied in a 
practical way to the counseling of individuals 

Let us note how this general statement 
applies to each of the 6 main fields of mea- 
surement. In the first place, émtelligence is no 
longer treated in counseling as a unitary, 
unanalyzable whole. Regardless of the 
theory one holds regarding the organiza- 
tion of mental functions, it is universally 
recognized that there are broad areas of 
mental ability, and that seldom does an 
individual attain exactly the same level in all 
these areas. 

This is not to say that tests yielding only 
one mental age and one I. Q. are no longer of 
value in counseling. For years to come, 
counselors will no doubt continue to use such 
tests and will obtain helpful results, if they 
keep in mind the limitations and interrela- 
tionships of these instruments. 

Nevertheless all counselors are, or should 
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be, aware of the need for more thorough in- 
formation about mental ability than 1s pro- 
vided by these tests, and where circumstances 
make it possible to use longer tests, they 
should prefer those yielding scores on several] 
mental traits. There is a trend toward the 
use, for individual counseling, of tests which 
measure language and non-language, or lin- 
guistic and quantitative functions; and, 
despite the time and expense involved, there 
is considerable tendency toward the use of 
tests measuring six or seven broad areas of 
mental ability. Above the level of the inter- 
mediate grades, it seems doubtful that there 
will ever be published another mental test 
yielding only one mental age and I. Q., since 
the demand for such tests will unquestion- 
ably decrease in years tocome. On the other 
hand, we may confidently anticipate the de- 
velopment of new and improved tests for the 
measurement of broad mental functions. 

In the field of reading ability, a similar situa- 
tion exists except that progress in the mea- 
surement of broad aspects of individual at- 
tainment was made earlier than it was in the 
first field. It has been many years since 
a reading test providing only one over-all 
score has been published, and I cannot name 
a single school or other organization in which 
such a test is now used. It has become prac- 
tically universal procedure to measure for 
every individual at least three broad aspects 
of reading ability—vocabulary, speed, and 
comprehension—and to follow this measure- 
ment with more specific diagnosis in cases 
where a need is indicated. 

Current individual appraisal of the specific 
aptitudes of individuals for counseling is, on 
the whole, anomalous and highly ineffective. 
The situation may be satisfactory so far as 
selection for certain specific occupations is con- 
cerned but not for counseling. The available 
instruments designed for appraisal of spe- 
cific aptitudes are not adequate. This state- 
ment is not a blanket criticism of the tests 
in this field, several of which do well the job 
they are designed to do. The great weak- 
nesses are that the tests are too few and that 
there is no way of interpreting the results 

on a common scale of norms and thus pre- 
senting to the client a comparable basis for 
choice among several alternatives. 


With the exception of music and pe 
art, broad-area measurement would seep 
be the key to the resolution of the dif 
of evaluation in the field. It may }. 
proached in two ways. In the first ; 
tests of primary or basic mental abilitic. 
be employed, and profiles prognostic o 
cess in specific areas may be developed 
basis of research. Thus far, very littl. 
been done in this respect. 

A second possibility which has nor | 
exploited is the construction of questionn, 
or paired-comparison items, somewhat a 
the line of the interest inventories, by; 
which detailed questions concerning 
specific abilities, instead of interests, w 
be used. Differential scoring keys coul 
devised on the basis of techniques similar; 
those used with the interest inventories. 
problem is recommended to anyone wh 
looking for a research project with whict 
may occupy himself indefinitely. 

In the instructional program of the sch 
evaluation of the individual is often bas 
largely upon the results of achievement : 
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in particular subjects. This type of achic 
ment test is no doubt more extensivel) 
and better standardized than any other ki: 
The results of these subject tests may be us 
by counselors as well as teachers, and t 
serve the purposes of both teaching and ¢ 
dance. 

If achievement tests are being given pr 
marily for use in counseling, tests covering by 
fields, such as literature, mathematics, scien 
and social studies, are usually to be pr 
ferred. In counseling it is generally not 
important to know an individual's achie\ 


ment in algebra as it is to know his genera | 


mental development in mathematics. Sin 
larly, in counseling a client's general prot 
ciency in social studies is more significar 
than his knowledge of American history 
The earlier measurement of interests was 
terms of specific occupations as evidenced } 
the extensive use of the Strong Vocatior 
Interest Blank beginning some 15 years ag 


The measurement of interests with regard 0’ 


definite occupations continues to be impo: 
tant, particularly at the point of employmest 
In school counseling, however, the main ne 
is to be able to help the student gain inform 
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yo concerning himself which will enable 
m to choose among broad fields. Measure- 
ent in terms of groups or families of occu- 
y be tion is, therefore, more important than 
‘St qentification of interests in individual occu- 
' tions. A realization of this counseling 
ed has led in recent years to the construction 
d on: group scales for the Strong Vocational 
Brerest Blank for Men, the Kuder Preference 
Record with its 9 scales for interests in broad 
not bef geeas, the Cleeton Vocational Interest In- 
Bentory with its items organized in 10 fields 


101 

lata Bovering families of occupations, and similar 
bur gmstruments. Correlation studies, as well as 
ing uidance needs, have led to a trend in coun- 
5 Ww ling which is definitely toward the wider 
co se of these broad-field interest scales. 

imilar In the field of personality appraisal, evalua- 


es. Th gion interms of broad traits is theaccepted pro- 


wh Sedure. From a theoretical standpoint, there 

vhicl Bs room for doubt concerning the existence 
pf personality traits except as they are called 

scl Borth by specific situations, but experience, 

n basef gps well as factorial analysis studies, supports 
ent te Bhe hypothesis that there are generalized 
ich srsonality traits sufficiently stable to be 
ly usef gpseful as a basis of counseling if they can be 


kind | ypdentified and appraised. 

be us i Numerous standardized and informal rat- 
Bng devices are used for the appraisal of per- 
nd gu-f wonality traits. The different personal quali- 
tics mentioned in these devices would in- 
clude practically all the adjectives in our 
boaf@anguage that can be used to describe 
iene, J gpersons. A few of these instruments, such as 
the Progressive Education Association Be- 
bavior Description folder, include traits which 
appear on inspection to be fairly independent. 
These rating techniques, when applied ac- 
scording to directions, are probably preferable 
prot for non-clinical counseling to any of the 
‘fican precruments for the measurement of person- 
ality. 

vas Since 1934 we have seen the development 
ed bof numerous non-projective inventories for 
ona the appraisal of broad areas of personality. 
ago Among psychologists and counselors there 
rd are marked, and sometimes heated, differ- 
npor#ences of opinion concerning the extent to 
nent which these instruments should be used or 
necc@even whether they should be used at all. 
Persons who express skepticism with regard 
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to these tests do so not so much because of 
doubt about their reliability and validity as 
because they believe chat most counselors are 
not sufficiently trained in psychology and 
mental hygiene to use such instruments 

One answer to the ske ptics is that counselors 
inevitably deal with personality factors and 
that the use of standardized inventories may 
provide them with a frame of reference, serve 
as a taking-off point in interviews, and help 
to identify extreme deviates who may need 
clinical attention. 

The question of whether any objective or 
quantitative basis of personality evaluation 
should be introduced into a counseling pro- 
gram must be decided on the basis of the 
readiness of the counselors and clients to use 
and profit by the information obtained from 


them. My own tendency would be to intro- 
duce on an experimental basis one or two of 
these instruments which yield scores for 


broad areas identified in non-technical ter- 
minology and to carry on an informal re- 
search project aimed toward evaluating them 
wholly from the standpoint of their useful- 


ness in counseling. 


RELIABILITY 


A second generalization is that tests having re- 
liabilities high enough for use in individual ap- 
praisal are available for the measurement of broad 
functions in all the main fields of evaluation. This 
statement finds support in the reliability 
coefficients which have been reported for dif- 
ferent tests. Only the medians of the re- 
liabilities of certain tests will be summarized 
All these data are based on Spearman- 
other- 


here. 
Brown odd-even correlations unless 
wise indicated. 

For the measurement of mental abilities 
the two most extensive instruments are th 
Chicago Tests of Primary Mental Abilities 
and the Yale Educational Aptitude Tests 
The median of the reliabilities of five abiliry 
scores on the longer form of the Chicago tests 
which have been reported by the test authors 
is 0.97, although one ability score (memory ) 


had a reliability of only 0.68.2 For the 2- 


2 Thurstone, L. L., and Thurstone, Thelma Gwynn, 
Manual: Scoring and Interpretation: The Chicago Tests of 
Primary Mental Abilities for Ages 11 to 17, p.29. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1941. Pp 
36. 
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hour, single-booklet edition of these tests, 
which requires about half as much adminis- 
tration time as is called for by the longer 
form, the median of the Kuder-Richardson 
reliabilities found in a recent study made at 
the Educational Records Bureau was 0.895. 
The fact that speed is important in the pri- 
mary mental abilities tests may help to ac- 
count for the fact that comparatively high 
Spearman-Brown reliabilities are obtained 
even though the time required for the ad- 
ministration of these tests is not extensive in 
view of the number of scores yielded by the 
battery. 

On the basis of the scores of secondary- 
school pupils, the medians of the reliability 
coefficients found for the Yale battery, which 
consists of 7 tests, each of which calls for 
45 minutes of working time, is 0.97.4 One 
or two other test batteries designed for the 
measurement of broad areas of mental ability 
will soon be available, and inspection of 
sample copies indicates that they will like- 
wise be reliable enough for individual evalu- 
ation. 

As suggested in the preceding section, test 
batteries of this kind are potentially useful 
for the appraisal of specific as well as general 
aptitude if typical profiles for successful per- 
sons in specific occupations could be set up. 

The broad aspects of reading achievement 
can be measured by several tests with suffi- 
cient reliability for individual appraisal; for 
example, the reliability of the Cooperative 
Reading Comprehension Test, to mention 
only one, is 0.94 as predicted from the stand- 
ard error of measurement at the fifty point of 
the Scaled Scores.§ 

In the field of interest measurement, several 
available tests are, per unit of testing time, 
rather highly reliable due to the fact that the 
same responses can be scored with a variety 
of weighted keys. For instance, the average 


* Townsend, Agatha, ‘‘A Report on the Chicago Tests 
of Primary Mental Abilities,’’ 1946 Fall Testing Program in 
Independent Schools and Supplementary Studies, p. 42. Edu- 
cational Records Bulletin No. 47, New York: Educa- 
tional Records Bureau, February, 1947. Pp. x + 58. 

* Based on unpublished data supplied by A. B. Craw- 
ford, the author of the test. 

® Scoring key for Cooperative English Test, C2: Read- 
ing Comprehension, Form R, New York: Cooperative 
Test Service. 


coefficient of reliability of 36 scales o; ial 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank for \ 4 
is 0.877. The median of the reliabili: Bio Al 
the 9 Kuder Preference Record scale ach 
ported in the manual is 0.91, and this fipy. 
checks fairly well with the median test-re, This is 
reliability of 0.85 found by the Educatiop,; Bests W 
Records Bureau for the preference scores 4 lit 
independent-school che 
Several personality tests are likewise satis. 
factorily reliable when considered in Wyncti 
parison with tests of similar length in oth: Bional 
fields. The median of the reliabilities of ollege 
6 scales on the Bernreuter Personality |p.) Muybsta: 
ventory as reported in the manual is 0)§ otew 
The median of the reliability coefficients 4 Velatic 
reported in the manual, student edition, fu 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory is 0.87, ar for the 
sult which agrees fairly well with data f; has be 
other studies. !! almos 
A summary statement of the reliability of 
scores on the more widely used tests mei. probal 
suring broad functions is that those on tes: Strons 
of mental ability and achievement tend : succes 
be above 0.90 and that those on inventories of | J rude ¢ 
interests and personality tend to be betwee vocat 
0.85 and 0.90. scales 
yeen 
ProGnostic VALUE 
The validity of a measurement device mu these 
be determined from the standpoint of th sults | 
to which the device is to be put. An inst 
ment may have high validity for on 
pose but little or no validity for other Aj 
poses. From a counseling standpoint, indivi 
validity of a test depends almost ent is mee 
f all 
6 Strong, Edward K., Jr., Manual for Vocationa! | we 
Blank for Men, p. 14. Stanford University, Calif parise 
Stanford University Press, 1938. Pp. 16. with 
7 Kuder, G. Frederic, Intermediate Manual for the K the | 
Preference Record, p. 7. Chicago, Illinois: Scie: wre” 
search Associates, 1944. Pp. 16. spat 
§ Traxler, Arthur E., ‘‘Some Results of the Kuder |! stanc 
erence Record in Independent Schools,"’ 1945 Fa!! Test | 
comt 
Program in Independent Schools and Supplementary Stu 
. 40. Educational Records Bulletin No. 44, New Yor! test 
iducational Records Bureau, January, 1946, Pp. xu ~ 
66. i 
® Bernreuter, Robert G., Manual for Personality | castiny 
ventory, Stanford University, California: Stanford Ui 
versity Press, 1935. be 291. 
Bell, Hugh M., Manual for Adjustment Inventory, 13S 
ford University, California: Stanford University Pre ‘ oe 
11 Traxler, Arthur E., ‘The Reliability of the 5 3 versit 
Inventories and Their Correlation with Teacher J } 14} 
ment,’ Journal of Applied Psychology, XIV, (Dece! Repo 
1941), 672-678. » No.4 
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0 prognostic value—its usefulness in pre- 
Biccing success in future educational or voca- 
Bional undertakings. With few exceptions, 
wch data on the prognostic value of tests de- 
ned for individual appraisal are inadequate. 
This is the third generalization about the 
Bests which are available for use in counseling 
A limited amount of work has been done 
pn che prognostic value of a few tests suit- 
Bhle for the measurement of broad mental 
functions. The validity of the Yale Educa- 
tional Aptitude Tests for the prediction of 
bollege success has been investigated and fairly 
substantial correlations reported,'* but no 
noteworthy research has been done on the 
relation of the Yale Scores to vocational suc- 
cess. The value of some of the reading tests 
for the prediction of school and college grades 
has been studied intermittently, but there is 
almost nothing on the relation of reading 
abiliry to vocational success. There are 
probably more data on the relation between 
Strong interest blank scores and vocational 
success than between the results of any apti- 
tude or achievement test and performance in 
vocations.!* Likewise, the 9 
scales of the Kuder Preference Record have 
been analyzed in terms of 41 occupations for 
men and 29 occupations for women," but 
these data need to be supplemented with re- 
sults from many more occupational groups. 


scores on 


Neep ror A CoMMON SCALE 


A fourth observation concerning tests for use in 
individual appraisal in counseling is that there 
is meed for a common scale into which the results 
f all tests can be translated for purposes of com- 


parison. Direct comparisons are possible 


with the results yielded within any one of 


the broad-area tests, for every modern test 
provides for conversion of raw scores into 
standard scores, percentiles, or some other 
common scale. Comparisons from test to 
test within a field are, however, difficule— 


‘2 Crawford, Albert B., and Burnham, Paul S., Fore- 
casting College Achievement, Part 1, pp. 158-69. New Haven, 
Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1946. Pp. xxi + 
291. 

18 Strong, Edward K., Jr., Vocational Interests of Men and 


Women. Stanford University, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. Pp. xxix + 746. 
'§ Preference Record Occupational Data. Preference Record 


Report, Seprember, 1945, and Preference Record Report 
No. 4, December, 1945. 


and especially so between tests in different 

is-——because the results may be expre ssed 
rrade score 


several varieties of 


res, 
standard scores, or percentiles based on popu- 


ation represencing different 


] 
legrees of se- 


eCtIVity As a resulc, counseling based on 


test ¢ a hazard- 


omparison tends to be 


ous activity, and the conclusions drawn by 
counselor and 


] 


Misicading 


client may, on occasion, be 


Some groups of schools working together 


have largely overcome this difficulty through 


the derivation of special norms on 


of tests in a common program 


a varicty 
For ca" 
ample, percentile norms are prepared on the 


basis of the results of all the tests given by 


the independent schools participating in the 
fall and ‘ograms of the Edu- 


Cationai Rec 


crnrine 
pring testing pt 


“ds Bureau. By means of these 
percentiles, direct comparisons may be made 
among such tests as the American Council on 
Education 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence the 
California Test of Mental Maturity, the lowa 
Silent Reading Test, the Nelson-Denny Read- 


Psychological Examination, the 


Test, 


ing Test, and the Cooperative Achievement 


Tests, even though these tests are issued by 
6 different publishers an 1 may originally have 
been standardized on very different popula- 


tions. But counselors in most schools are 


not so fortunately situated for the making of 
inter-test comparisons. 


ling 1 14 


Counseling would be greatly benefited if 


there were a national scale on which the re- 
sults of all types of tests might be expressed. 
It would bea large, but nota difficult, task for 
stem of de- 


Scores used 


a research agency to extend a sy) 


rived scores, such as the S aled 
with the Cooperative tests, and make it ap 
plicable to other kinds of tests A « umula 
tive record form could then be devised which 
would show both status at a given time a! 

growth over a period of years in terms of com- 
parable scores on a variety of tests, including 
instruments as the Chicago Tests of 


Abilities, the Cooperative 


such 
Primary Mental 
Reading Comprehension Test, the USAFI 
' general educational development in 
mathematics, science, and social studies, the 
Kuder Preference Record, 
covering either broad fields or specific apti- 


tests of g 
tests 


and other 


tudes and achievements. 
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RELATION oF D1aGNostic MEASUREMENT TO 
CouUNSELING 

A fifth suggestion is that, in individual coun- 
seling situations, broad-area evaluation often 
needs to be followed up with more specific diagnosts. 
In this detailed diagnosis, measurement de- 
vices are needed which are definitely related 
to the broad-area measurement. This gen- 
eral comment may be clarified by means of 
two or three illustrations. A low score on 
the number-ability test of the single-booklet 
edition of the Chicago Tests on Primary 
Mental Abilities may be indicative of low 
native ability in handling number or it may 
be a result of failure to learn fundamental 
number combinations because of some fault 
in instructional experience of the pupil. It 
would be revealing to follow up the Chicago 
tests with a diagnostic arithmetic test, such 
as the Progressive Arithmetic Test or the 
Reavis-Breslich Diagnostic Tests in the Fun- 
damental Operations of Arithmetic and in 
Problem Solving. Such testing might iden- 
tify specific weaknesses and lead to a recom- 
mendation for remedial help. This would, 
of course, be a much more constructive 
guidance activity than would be the case if 
the counselor simply concluded without fur- 
ther testing that the pupil was naturally de- 
ficient in the number area. 

Similarly, in the measurement of reading 
ability, a test yielding scores for vocabulary, 
speed, and level of comprehension is suffi- 
cient for purposes of broad-area evaluation, 
but if an individual who makes low reading 
scores is to receive positive help from the 
guidance program, more detailed information 
is needed concerning any weaknesses indi- 
cated by the screening test. In order to 
meet this need, a Committee on Diagnostic 
Reading Tests, whose work has been sup- 
ported by a small subsidy from the Blue Hill 
Foundation, has been working on the con- 
struction of both a survey reading test and a 
diagnostic reading test which will be so re- 
lated that the diagnostic test, or appropriate 
portions of it, can be applied to those cases 
whose results are low on the survey test.” 

In the evaluation of interests, likewise, 


18 A progress report was given by the chairman of the 
committee, Frances Triggs, speaking before the American 
College Personnel Association, March 30. 


years by nearly every profession 15 a potentia, 


measurement naturally moves from the ¢ 
eral to the specific. As indicated Carl) 
measurement with the group scales of , 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Me 
helpful in the counseling of a student w} 
he is in school, but as he matures and 1 
the. point of employment the broad-ar 
evaluation provided by the group sca! 
needs to be supplemented with scores 
specific occupational scales. 


RELATION oF SELF-APPRAISAL OF PRoression: 
Groups TO COUNSELING 
Another general observation apropos of ind 
vidual evaluation is that, for purposes of 
dance toward, or away from the ** high level” 
pations, the self-appraisal undertaken in rece 


helpful supplement to the common core of broad 
area evaluation. Aptitude tests and cert: 
other types are used by the professions 
medicine, law, engineering, nursing, tea 
ing, and public accounting. It would be 
advantage both to the individual and to ¢a 
profession if there were closer relations tha 
now exist between secondary-school guidas 


programs and the groups doing the testing at f 
a higher level. 

Some evaluative procedures used by the 
professional groups are beginning to be made 
generally available to counselors. One illu 
tration may be cited from the field of pub 


accounting. In connection with a measur 
ment project being carried on by the Con 
mittee on Selection of Personnel of the Amer- 
can Institute of Accountants, the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank has been admino- | 
istered to more than 2,000 practicing public | 
accountants in the United States and mor 
than 1,000 in Canada. Typical interest pro- 


public accounting as a vocation. The me- 
dian interest profile for 1,000 public ac- 


countants in the United States, with sugges- | 


tions for use, has been published,” and other 


16 Wood, Ben D., and Traxler, Arthur E., “The Use ot 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank with Public Ac- 
countants,”’ Certified Public Accountant (July, 1946), PP 


4-5. 
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data will be published later. In addition, 
a regular service for the testing of the apti- 
tude and achievement of students in schools 
of business of colleges and universities was 
inaugurated in 1947, and it is anticipated 
that eventually testing centers will be set 
up in the larger cities where anyone con- 
cemplating entrance to the profession may 
he measured with regard to orientation, 
achievement, and interests pertaining to the 
accounting field. It is hoped that this 
project may develop a pattern of coopera- 
tion between colleges and leaders in the pro- 
fession which will have a salutary effect upon 
counseling at all levels. 


CONCLUSION 


In summary, I have tried to say that the 
emergent characteristic of individual evalua- 
tion in counseling is measurement with re- 
gard to broad areas; that reliable instruments 
for the measurement of broad functions are 
available in each of the main fields of evalu- 
ation; that data concerning the prognostic 
value of these instruments are very limited, 
particularly with regard to prediction of vo- 
cational success; that there is an urgent need 
in counseling for a national common scale 
for the interpretation of scores on all tests; 
that counselors frequently have a responsi- 
bility for following up broad-area measure- 


ment with diagnostic testing; and that the 


self-appraisal programs of the professions 
have important potential values for individual 
evaluation in counse ling 

The last general statement I am goin 
of individual evaluation in coun 


hnique 


g to make 
about methods 
seling is that, although the existing 
of individual evaluation need improvement in 
several ways as have been indicated, the main 
need at present is to extend and improve the use 
which counselors are making of the available pro- 
cedures. Except in a comparatively few 
places, the counselors’ use of measurement in 
individual evaluation has lagged much be- 
hing developments in this area. Most schools 
and colleges need to evolve more systematic 
programs of testing that will yield compar- 
able results, to keep much better individual 
records of the results, and to do far more in 
enlisting the cooperation of teachers in the 
guidance program. They need to keep in 
mind the fact that the adequate appraisal of 
the individual is necessarily a long-term 
process, and that the relationships among 
test scores from field to field and from year 
to year, and the relationships of these data 
to other information about the individual, 
are far more important than the specifi 
They should center their attention 


upon an analysis and understanding of thes¢ 


scores 


relationships. 


| Dr. Traxler is widely known for his series of publications on measurement 
and guidance issued by the Educational Records Bureau, his guidance text, 


a and his contributions to professional journals. 
| 


He holds a Ph.D. from , 


the University of Chicago and has had broad experience as public school 
administrator and university teacher. 
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College Freshmen Norms for the Kuder Preference 
Record’ 


JOSEPH C. HESTON 
DePauw University 


HE KUDER Preference Record has been re- 
‘ae deservedly wide usage in college 
counseling bureaus and veterans guidance 
centers as an instrument for the assessment of 
vocational interest patterns. One can sur- 
mise, without recourse to survey evidence, it 
runs close in popularity to the Strong Veca- 
tional Interest Blank, long recognized as a 
useful device in this area of psychometrics. 
However, as Hahn (2) has pointed out, we 
need more information about it, including 
more adequate norms. This article seeks 
to contribute additional normative data at 
the college entrance level. 

The available norms are probably less satis- 
factory at the college level than any other 
level. Kuder’s published profile sheets for 
Form BB (or BM), the latest revision of the 
test (1942) are of two types: (1) Boys and 
Girls profiles, based on 1,858 boys and 2,005 
girls at the high school level, and (2) Men 
and Women profiles, based on 2,667 adult men 
and 1,429 adult women engaged in various 
occupational categories. In his 1946 Revised 
Manual (3) Kuder presents a table of means 
and standard deviations for each sex group of 
freshmen at three institutions: University of 
Wisconsin, Antioch College, and University 
of South Carolina. He also presents a set of 
percentile norm tables, based on the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin freshmen, which was the 
largest of the three collegiate groups. How- 
ever, even this sample is rather small, being 
composed of 227 men and 490 women. 

Barry (1) and Tuckman (5) have pub- 
lished supplementary norms at the high 
school level. For college groups there have 
been several studies of specialized advanced 
student groups, not pertinent to the issue 


' Acknowledgment is made to Vivian Pickett, Doris 
Armstrong, and Isabelle Loague for their painstaking 
service in test-scoring and statistical compilation of these 
norms. 


of norms for college entrance situations 
Traxler and McCall (4) have given data fo, 
college freshmen, but their results concer: 
use of the original (1939) 7-scale Prefereng 
Record. The real need for further colles- 
freshmen norms thus becomes apparent from 
this brief survey of available data. 

Kuder (3) has pointed out the possibility 
that general college norms may have ques- 
tionable value, in the light of fairly wide 
variation in average scores among the groups 
from the three colleges whose data appear 1: 
his 1946 manual. Nevertheless, the writer 
feels norms based on a series of entering 


classes in a typical liberal arts college should 
have considerable value for counselors 

similar institutions. Such data might pro- 
voke comparison, if they served no other 
stimulative purpose. Accordingly, the 


norms we have developed at DePauw Uni-. 


versity are presented here. 


Tre Groups 


For the period extending from August, 
1944, through February, 1947, our Bureau 
of Testing and Research has accumulated 
Kuder Preference Record (1942 ed.) data on 
1,699 entering freshmen. This group 1s 
composed of 672 men and 1,027 women, thus 
supplying norms on about three times as 
many men and twice as many women as the 
Wisconsin groups used in Kuder'’s manual. 
Comprising three successive large fall-semes- 
ter entrance groups and numerous smaller 
samples of new arrivals, this DePauw norma- 
tive population should represent as hetero- 
geneous a sampling as one could obtain 
within a single liberal arts college. A limit- 
ing factor, which may vitiate our men's 
norms eventually, is that about half the pres- 
ent sample of men are war veterans, averag- 
ing two or three years older than the norma! 
peacetime freshman. 
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The ability level of these 1,699 freshmen can 
be here described in terms of 1940-1942 na- 
tional percentile norms for college freshmen 
The mean scores for our group have been 

ynverted into percentile equivalents on the 
following standard tests: American Coun- 
cil on Education Psychological Examination, 
57 percentile; Cooperative English Mechanics, 
54 percentile; Cooperative Social Studies, 
63 percentile; Cooperative Natural Science, 
62 percentile; and Cooperative Mathematics, 
53 percentile. In all cases the S.D.'s about 


these means approximated those anticipated 


for a normal distribution. In general. then 
our group ts only slightly superior in ability 
to pre-war norms for standard liberal arts 
colleges. 

The types of interests represented in the 
two sex groups can perhaps be partially 
assayed through an analysis of departmental 
majors chosen. Currently, we have valid 
data on this point for about two-thirds of 
each group. 
the men, expressed in percentages, arc 
Economics 32, Pre-Medical Science 12, Eng 


lish 12, Political Science or History 12, Chem- 


The principal major areas for 


Kuper Norms ror FresiMen 


(Based on Form BB Scores of DePauw University Entrance Groups, 1944-1947) 


Scale f 
- 2 3 5 6 7 8 
Percentile Mech. Comp. Sci. Pers Art. Lit. Maus Soc. S.  Cler Percentile 
Men (N = 672) 
99 108 62 100 122 90 95 45 115 93 99 
95 | 94 54 92 lll 74 85 40 102 8] 95 
90 | 88 49 87 105 66 79 37 93 72 90 
80 79 45 80 96 58 71 31 83 65 80 
75 | 75 43 7 ©6992 54 68 29 80 63 75 
70 | 7 «+41 #73 #489 52 64 27 7 70 
60 67 37 67 83 47 59 24 71 57 60 
| 61 35 7 44 21 66 54 50 
40 | 56 31 57 74 41 51 19 61 50 40 
30 | 49 28 52 69 7 7 16 57 46 30 
2 | 46 #426 49 66 ~~ 35 45 15 54 4 25 
20 43 24 46 63 33 42 14 51 42 20 
10 35 19 40 53 28 36 10 44 36 10 
5 28 15 36 45 24 30 7 39 30 5 
1 | 22 10 29 37 18 22 3 28 22 l 
Women (N = 1,027) 
99 92 58 90 109 94 92 44 12] 95 99 
95 75 48 81 97 87 82 41 112 84 9 
90 | 68 42 75 91 81 75 38 104 77 K 
80 61 36 64 83 71 68 35 97 69 80 
7 | 57 34 61 80 67 65 33 94 66 75 
70 54 32 59 78 64 62 31 90 63 7) 
60 51 29 54 7 59 57 29 84 59 60 
50 47 26 49 7 55 53 26 79 55 50 
4 | 43 23 46 66 50 49 23 74 52 ) 
30 39 20 42 62 45 45 20 68 48 
25 37 19 40 60 42 42 19 64 45 
20 35 17 38 58 40 39 17 61 43 
10 30 13 32 51 34 33 13 52 7 
5 26 9 28 46 30 28 10 43 33 
1 19 7 23 3% 22 
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istry, Physics, or Zoology 9, Mathematics 
6, and Music 5. This accounts for 88 per 
cent of the men. 

The women’s major interests are less con- 
centrated and cover more areas. Following 
are the percentages: English 14, Sociology 
13, Home Economics 11, Psychology 10, 
Speech 9, Art 7, Music 7, Modern Languages 
7, Education 6, and History 5. The remain- 
ing 11 per cent are scattered sparsely over 
several departments. From these data on 
majors one can infer the extent to which our 
sample can be used as representative of liberal 
arts colleges. 


Nm 
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The Reading Difficulty of Interest Inventories 


BUFORD STEFFLRE 


Coordinator, Veterans Educational Counseling Service, Los Angeles City Schools 


ROPER SELECTION Of interest inventories 
P:: veterans’ counseling has been difficult 
because so little is known of their reading 
difficulty. Since the assumption is implicit 
in the inventory construction that the ques- 
tions are fully understood, it is important 
that such extraneous factors as reading errors 
do not invalidate the findings. Furthermore, 
exposure of the client to reading material 
beyond his ability to comprehend may make 
him antagonistic to the whole counseling 
process. 

To minimize this problem, this study has 
been made of the reading grade placement of 
frequently used interest inventories. A num- 
ber of formulas developed to measure the 
reading grade placement of books were avail- 
able. Although such formulas have been 
found low in reliability, this objection tends 
to be overcome by their present use.' The 
sampling is a much larger percentage of the 
total vocabulary than is measured when a 
book is studied and consequently the reli- 
ability is greatly increased. These measures 
yield actual] grade placements and this study 
is reported in those terms, but, for the pur- 
poses of veterans’ counseling, it is generally 
suficient that we know the relative difficulty 
of the available inventories, since in most 
cases only an estimate of the veteran's read- 
ing level is made. 

The Lewerenz Formula for Vocabulary 
Grade Placement was utilized for this study 
chiefly because it is concerned only with vo- 
cabulary and not with sentence structure, for 
it was felt that an analysis of sentence struc- 
ture in an interest inventory would give an 
erroneous picture of its reading difficulty 
since much of the material is in the form of 
single words or phrases.* This formula 
which selects a thousand words from the 


‘Elliot, C. J., “Critical Analysis of the Objective 
Method of Measuring Reading Difficulry,’’ Pittsburg 
Schools, XV, May, 1941, pp. 201-209. 


material being studied and analyzes them fot 
syllabic length, initial letters, and frequency 
of use in modern English, was originally 
validated by reference to reading achieve- 
The 


Lewerenz formula has been successfully used 


ment tests of known grade placement. 


in the Los Angeles City Schools for a num- 
ber of years to determine the proper grade 
placement of reading material. 

The vocabulary difficulty grade placement 
indicates the degree of reading comprehen 
sion, as measured by the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, Reading Examination, necessary 
Poly- 


syllabic word placement is a measure of the 


to understand the vocabulary used. 


words used and is an 


vocabulary difficulty. 


percentage of “‘hard”’ 
additional check on 
It will be seen that rather close agreement 


was found between these two measures. Both 
suggest that about seventh grade reading 


ability is needed to understand the Brainard, 
Kuder, or Occupational Interest Inventory 
and both show the need of considerably 
more skill to understand the other invento- 
The reading difficulty of some of these 


rics. 
inventories becomes particularly striking 
when it is remembered that the maximum 


grade placement obtainable by this formula 
is 16.9. 

The other two measures, vocabulary di 
versity grade placement and vocabulary mass 


grade placement, are much less important to 


this study. Both measure the range of word 
used which are above the first five hundred 
in frequency in modern English. Th 

not directly measures of difficulty but high 


grade placement suggests the probability that 
some of the words will be unknown to any 


taker 


admini 


one individual and this should be into 


consideration In assigning and tering 


inventorics 


2 Lewerenz, chniques for the Objective 


Alfred Speir, T. 


Evaluation of the Vocabulary Used in Printed Matter (Cal 
fornia, University of Southern California, uny iblist 
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Taare 
Vocabulary Polysyllabic Vocabulary V 
Difficulty Words Diversity Mas; 
Grade Grade Grade Grade 
Placement Placement Placement Placeme 
Brainard® 6.4 7.1 8.8 62 
Kuder‘ 8.4 6.2 16.1 6.4 
Occupational Interest‘ 6.8 8.2 16.9 10.9 
Study of Values® 11.3 10.4 9.2 2 
Strong’ 10.4 14.7 15.9 14 6 
Cleeton® 12.0 14.4 16.9 12 


® Lee, Edwin A., and Thorpe, Louis P., Occupational Interest Inventory-Advanced Form A. 
* Allport, Gordon W., and Vernon, Philip E., A Study of Values. 


? Strong, Edward K., Vocational Interest Blank-Form A. 


8 Cleeton, Glen U., Cleeton Vocational Interest Inventory-Form A-Man. 


One factor which has not been measured 
here is the difficulty involved in understand- 
ing and following the directions for indicat- 
ing preferences. This varies from a simple 
selection of your choice of two items to rela- 
tively complicated listings. Psychologists 
experienced in administering these inven- 
tories feel that the Kuder, Cleeton, and 
Strong are relatively difficult in this respect 
and the Brainard and Occupational Interest 
Inventory rather simple. Although this 
may be an element which sometimes invali- 
dates interest findings, only an experiment 
could furnish definite data on this. 

Findings in this study show that there are 
considerable differences in reading difficulty 


among the commonly used inventories a: 
a counselor can select the proper inventor 
only after estimating the reading skill of th. 
client. Furthermore, the very high grad: 
placement of some of these inventories ma 
indicate that test constructors give littl: 
thought to possible reading difficulty. 

The actual grade placements secured her 
may be thought of as tentative and of less im- 
portance than the establishing of the rel:- 
tive difficulty of these inventories. Cour 
selors who are faced with the problem of tes: 
selection for poor readers should find thes 
results helpful in selecting interest inv 
tories which will not be invalidated by read: 
ing errors. 


_/ Buford Steffive is working for advanced degrees in English and Education\_ 


| at the University of Southern California. During the war he was a dis- | 


t|| charge interviewer in the U.S. Navy. 


Before the war he was social studies ’ 


chairman in a Los Angeles Junior High School. He has published uumer- 
ous articles in professional journals. 
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Age and Grade Norms for High School Students 
‘on the Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test 


JACOB TUCKMAN 


Executive Director, Jewish Vocational Service, Montreal 


\ THE MANUAL accompanying the Revised 

Minnesota Paper Form Board Test, norms 
Bre available for a variety of groups, based 
bn age, education, and occupation, but they 
gre not adequate for high school students. 
For a high school population norms are avail- 
able for both sexes for 15-year-olds and for 
the age group 16-25 years, and for male high 
School seniors. For 15-year-olds the median 
js 38, which drops to 34 for the 16-25 year 
gcc group, and then rises again to 39 for male 
hich school seniors. A 20 minute time limit 
sed with the 16-25 year age group, as com- 
pared with a 25 minute time limit for the 15- 
year-olds, may account somewhat for the 
Brop in the median score, but undoubtedly 
art of the reason is due to the sampling 
Which included a heterogeneous out-of- 
school group. The unavailability of norms 
for 14-17-year-olds and for the various high 
school grades has created problems of inter- 
pretation of performance on this test for 
counselors engaged in vocational guidance 
with a high school population. For this 
reason age and grade norms for high school 
students have been developed. 

Test scores on the Revised Minnesota 
Paper Form Board Test were available for 
768 boys and 773 girls distributed in grades 
With the exception of 176 
boys and 200 girls in grade 10, all had been 
referred for vocational testing by the Coun- 
scling Department of the Cleveland Jewish 
Vocational Service. The students, men- 
tioned above, in grade 10, were enrolled in 
one of the senior high schools in Cleveland. 
More than 95 per cent of the group included 
in this study were enrolled in a college pre- 
paratory course or in junior high schools 
normally leading to this course of study. 
The group was superior in scholastic apti- 
tude as measured by the American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination for 
high school students and college freshmen 


(1939-1942 editions). The group ranged in 
age from 13.3 years to 18.6 years. The aver- 
age age of boys and girls was similar among 
the different age groups and at the different 
grade levels. 

The mean scores and standard deviations 
for 14-, 15-, 16-, and 17-year-olds are pre- 
sented in Taste I. There were some sub- 
jects under 14 and over 17 years of age, but 
these were not included because of the small] 
number of cases within these age categories 
For 14- and 15-year-olds, a 25 minute time 
limit was used; for 16-and 17-year-olds a 20 


minute time limit was used. 


The mean scores and standard deviations 
for grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 are presented in 
Tasie II. For grades 9 and 10 the time limit 
was 25 minutes; for grades 11] and 12 the time 
limit was 20 minutes. Ninety-five subjects, 
14 and 15 years of age, above the 10th grade, 
were excluded because a 25 minute time limit 
had been used; 43 subjects, 16 years of age, 
below the 10th grade, were excluded because 
a 20 minute time limit had been used. One 
hundred twenty-four subjects aged 16 years 
and over, in grade 10, were included because 
a 25 minute time limit had been employed. 
The mean score of this group tended to be 
lower than that of 10th grade students 14 and 
15 years of age, but the difference was not 
statistically significant. Twenty-two  stu- 
dents, 18 years of age and over, in the 11th 
and 12th grades, as well as 15 students under 
the age of 14, in the 9th grade, were also in 


cluded. 


The data presented in Tasxes I and II indi- 
cate that there is no consistent increase of the 
mean score with age and grade. For boys 
and girls, 15-year-olds tend to do better than 
14-year-olds. For boys, 17-year-olds tend to 
do better than 16-year-olds; for girls the re- 
None of these differences is 


verse is truc. 
Boys tend to do better 


statistically reliable. 
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MEAN ScorE AND STANDARD DeviaTION BY AGE FoR Revisep Minnesota Paper Form Boy; 
Test ror Hicu Scnoor Boys anp Giris (GRADE 9-12) 


Boys 

Age N Mean 

i4* 160 7.75 
15* 352 40. 40 
14 and 15 combined 512 39.57 
16+ 143 38.40 
17+ 116 39.04 
16 and 17 combined 259 38.69 


* For ages 14 and 15, time limit is 25 minutes. 
+ For ages 16 and 17, time limit is 20 minutes. 


Boys 


10* 355 40.00 
9 and 10 combined 546 39.10 
86 40.66 
127 136 39.82 
11 and 12 combined 222 40.15 
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Taste II 


MEAN ScorE AND STANDARD DrVIATION BY GRADE FOR RevisepD MINNESOTA Form Boa, 
Test ror Hicu Boys aNp GIRLs 


Girls 
N Mean 
12.39 144 37.30 10 
11.51 383 37.99 1] 
11.85 527 37.80 10.93 
11.33 112 37.45 10.2 
10.94 108 37.36 | 
11.14 220 37.41 10 


Girls 
Mean S] 
37.72 


S.D. N 


456 37.09 
11.91 577 37.22 1] 
11.33 70 38.77 8.69 
9.98 126 38.20 9.8 
10.53 196 38.40 


* For grades 9 and 10, time limit is 25 minutes. 
t For grades 11 and 12, time limit is 20 minutes. 


than girls at all age levels, but again the dif- 
ferences are not statistically significant. 

In comparing the mean score for the dif- 
ferent grades, we find that 10th grade boys 
do better than 9th grade boys, but the situa- 
tion is reversed for girls. For both boys and 
girls, 1lth grade students tend to do better 
than 12th grade students. None of these 
differences is significant. With the exception 
of 9th grade students, boys tend to do better 
than girls, but the difference is statistically 
significant only for the 10th grade. How- 
ever, in comparing the mean score of 9th and 
10th grade boys combined with that of 9th 
and 10th grade girls combined, the difference 
is not statistically reliable. 

The data presented in Tastes I and II indi- 
cate that it is not necessary to set up separate 
norms for each age and grade or that there is 
justification for the establishment of separate 
norms for boys and girls. Norms for 14- and 
15-year-olds combined, 16- and 17-year-olds 


combined, 9th and 10th grades combined 
and 11th and 12th grades combined are pre- 
sented in Tasres III and IV. 


CoMPARISON WITH NATIONAL Norms 


Although the Cleveland population 1 
composed of a superior group in scholastic 
aptitude, and consequently does not represent 
a true sampling of high schoo! students, the 
Cleveland norms do not differ markedly 
from the national norms. The performance 
of the Cleveland group for 14- and 15-year- 
olds is in almost complete agreement with 
that of the national norms for 15-year-old 
boys at the Sth to the 35th percentiles; and 
varies from 4 to 15 percentile points higher 
at the 40th to the 99th percentiles. The per- 
formance of the Cleveland group for 11th and 
12th grade students is almost identical with 
the national norms for male high school sen- 
iors at the 5th to the 30th percentiles; and 
varies from 1 to 7 percentile points higher 
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REVISED MINNESOTA PAPER FORM BOARD TEST 


Taste III 


cs Norms ror Revisep Minnesota Paper Form Boarp Test ror Hicu Scnoot Boys AND 


Girts (Grapes 9-12) 


14 and 15 Years 16 and 17 Years 
Percentile N= 1,039 N = 479 

99 59.9 58.6 

95 55.9 54.6 

90 53.1 51.9 

85 50.9 49.2 

80 48.9 47.2 

75 47.3 45.4 

70 45.9 43.9 

65 44.0 42.6 

60 42.5 41.6 

55 41.3 40.6 

50 40.1 39.4 

45 38.4 38.1 

40 36.7 36.6 

35 35.0 34.7 

30 33.2 32.9 

25 31.1 

20 29.1 28.8 

15 26.3 26.4 

10 23.0 23.2 

> 17.9 19.3 

1 10.1 11.7 
Time limit... 25 minutes Time limit. 20 minutes 
Mean....... 38.67 Mean.... 38.10 
11.42 10.75 
Sk... —2.05 —1.85 
osk.. 0.484 0.68 
Sk Sk 


at the 35th to the 99th percentiles. 

These data are at variance with the findings 
of Stephens! who developed New England 
norms based on the performance of 3,332 stu- 
dents in grade 11 and 2,936 students in grade 
12 in some 75 high schools in New England. 
He found that in practically every school 
tested the median for male high school seniors 
surpassed the national median and concluded, 
therefore, that the national norms were too 
low. Stephens ruled out intelligence or con- 
centration of schools in industrial areas as 
selective factors. 


' Stephens, Everett W., “A Comparison of New Eng- 


; land Norms with National Norms on the Revised Minne- 
Sota Paper Form Board Test—Series Occupations, 
Nov., 1945, 101-104. 


—4.24 —2.72 


These differences are noteworthy. How- 
ever, in his study, Stephens had the tests 
machine scored, and this may explain the 
differences obtained. A test set-up for ma- 
chine scoring represents a change in test con- 
ditions but it does not appear that this 
change alone would explain such a wide dis- 
crepancy. But the machine scored edition 
distributed: by The Psychological Corpora- 
tion is scored differently from the original 
hand-scored edition on which the national 
norms are based. The original hand-scored 
edition of the test is scored by the formula: 
right minus '/; the number wrong. The 
machine scored edition is scored by the for- 
mula: number right. If Stephens used the 
latter formula it should be obvious that the 
New England norms will not correspond to 
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Grape Norms ror Revisep Minnesota Paper Form Boarp Test ror Hicu Scoot Boys x. 


the national norms. 


Percentile 
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TaBie IV 


GIRLs 


Grades 9 and 10 


Time limit... 


The norms developed 
by Stephens may be adequate for the machine 


N=1,123 


59 
55. 
52 
50. 
48 
46 
45 
43. 
41 
40 
39. 
35 
34 


Ov 
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25 minutes 


N=418 


Time limit. 
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Dr. Tuckman is Chairman of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Section, Psychological Association of the Province of Quebec. 
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Journal of Psycholog y’’. 
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Grades 11 and ]2 


39.33 
10.08 
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scored edition but should definitely not } 
used for the original hand-scored edition. 
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Validity 


99 58 
95 54 
90 52 
85 50 
80 48 
75 46 
70 44 
65 43 
60 42 
55 41 
50 40 
45 39 
40 37 
35 36 
30 32 34 
25 30 32 
20 28 31 
15 25 28 
10 22 25 
5 20 
|| 14 
Mean....... 38.13 Mean...... 
11.53 
Sk Sk 
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New Developments in Clerical Testing 


W.L. BARNETTE, JR. 


New York University, Department of Psychology 


XPERIENCE in psychological testing dur- 
E ing the war years has taught psycho- 
metricians many things. There will, of 
rourse, be a considerable lag before much of 
this information seeps into industrial and 
yocational practice. Even with such an 
pparently well-defined field as clerical apti- 
ude and achievement testing, notable im- 
provements have been made. The aim of 
this paper is to present some of these ad- 


a 
t 


vances. 


Anderson (1, 2) has published two sum- 
maries of available tests pertinent to the field 
of the clerical occupations. He has devoted 
his attention primarily to general clerical 
aptitude testing. His most recent publica- 
tion summarized the data to 1942. By this 
date he was able to detect considerable 
signs of progress: more attention had been 
paid to the reliability of such tests and the 
correlations now approach accepted stand- 
ards; norms are now based on larger popu- 
lation samples than before. But the favorite 
criteria are still supervisory ratings and/or 
grades of students from business courses. 
Many of these validity coefficients do not 
meet the standards of statistical significance. 

The fact remains, however, that very little 
reliance—except for general counseling pur- 
poses—can be placed upon published norms. 
It is to be emphasized that even the most 
popular commercially available tests are not 
uniformly sound. Often the persons using 
such tests are too easily satisfied with “‘face’’ 
validity and generalized norms under the mis- 
understanding that if these two factors are 
present that is all that is needed to establish 
the validity of any test. The recent experi- 
ence of the Personnel Research Section of the 
Adjutant General's Office (23) is illuminating 
here. A General Clerical Abilities test of six 
parts was developed for use in selection and 
placement of War Department personnel. 
| Validity studies were done on more than 


50 employee groups, the criteria being super- 
visory ratings and Civil Service position 
grades. The most important finding here 
was the marked variability in the validity of 
the test, both from one installation to another 
and from one clerical occupation to another 
within the same installation—further evi- 
dence that any particular test may have high 
validity for one occupation and low for an- 
other, despite the similarity of job titles or 
position descriptions. Each business organiza- 
tion, therefore, which published test 
needs to develop its own norms and check its own 
validity coefficients in terms of its own criteria of 
success. Published norms can only serve as 
guideposts.! 

More attention had been paid, since 1942, to 
clerical testing of a wider variation. Less 
reliance is being placed on scores obtainable 
from one short clerical test. If one over-all 
clerical test is devised, a wider sampling of 
specific clerical aptitudes is now in order. 
Below are described recent programs which 
attempt to cover a broader field than the 
short, omnibus-type clerical tests most re- 
cently described by Anderson (2). 

U.S.E.S. Clerical Test Battery —The United 
States Employment Service in its Occupa- 
tional Research Program made extensive 
studies of clerical workers where objective 
criteria were available (5). Consequently 
these studies mostly concern themselves with 
routine job levels, such as card punch machine 
operators, coding clerks, calculator and add- 
ing machine operators. Specific aptitude test 
batteries were worked out for all such spe- 
cific groups by means of the Wherry-Doolittle 
Test Selection Method. The possibility was 
then explored of combining all these separate 
batteries into one. A total of 562 machine- 

1 For a fuller treatment of this subject, see the author's 
forthcoming article (3); for a comprehensive treatment 
of the characteristics of all published clerical tests, see 
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clerical workers’ scores on tests such as the 
Minnesota number and name checking, 
arithmetic, letter-digit substitution, and 
others were checked against production rec- 
ords or work samples. From the final test 
battery an average validity coefficient of 0.42 
was found for this group; the test scores well 
differentiated the top, middle, and bottom 
thirds of workers grouped according to their 
production records. One can thus deal with 
constellations or *‘families’’ rather than with 
merely specific occupations. 

Ghiselli (12) has pointed out, however, 
that such an extensive battery is unnecessary 
for most business and guidance purposes. 
Using the same clerical groups reported by 
Bellows for USES (5) and comparing the 
validity coefficients on this battery against 
those for the Minnesota Clerical Test alone, 
we find the forecasting efficiency of the 
battery is markedly superior in only one occu- 
pational group out of eight to that of the 
Minnesota Test. 


The Psychological Corporation's General Clerical 
Test.—This is a general and differential test 
for use with all types of clerical workers, 
issued in 1944 (20). The content of the test 
is not so narrowly confined as that of the 
Minnesota. The over-all score may be 
interpreted as an index of general clerical 
aptitude, correlating highly with general 
intelligence test scores. Three ‘‘section 
scores’’ cover routine clerical aptitude, pro- 
ficiency in mathematical and verbal facil- 
ity—one or more of these which might have 
significance for certain jobs. Certainly the 
vocational counselor would find these use- 
ful. In addition, 9 part scores are available 
which could be utilized in the selection and 
guidance of personnel for highly specialized 
clerical tasks. Norms are provided as guide- 
posts for the user, but it is stressed that the 
most useful norms in any given case are local 
norms which the user compiles from his own 
test data. 


United-N.O.M.A. Business Entrance Tests.— 
These tests, formerly referred to as the Na- 
tional Clerical Abilities Tests, represent the 
most ambitious clerical aptitude and profi- 
ciency testing program of its kind. The 
tests are prepared by the Joint Committee on 
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Tests representing the National Office \ 
agement Association and the United Busin. 
Education Association. A permanent 
ing program was launched in 1937. 7 
purpose of such a test program is fourfy 
(a) to measure qualifications of buys); 
school graduates applying for office 
tions, comparable to College Board exan 
tions; (b) to improve testing in busin: 
schools; (c) to locate student abilities , 
aptitudes; and (d) to assist employers 
more accurate appraisals of clerical ay, 
cants. The test battery consists of the | 
lowing examinations: 


General information test (mental ale 
ness, Memory, etc. ) 

Fundamentals test (spelling, arithme 
etc.) 

Personality rating schedule 

Specific skill tests for: stenography, ty» 
writing, bookkeeping, machine 
lation, machine transcription, and fili; 


The tests are advanced as “‘vocational abilir 
tests’’ and their content is based on what en 
ployers have stated they wanted as regar! 
abilities of clerical applicants. stic 
data, particularly that concerning reliabili: 


and validity, are most sketchy; only “est: 


mates’’ by experts are available. 
publicity about these tests, however, refer 
to high reliability and validity, but witho 
offering supporting evidence (21). Jackm 
(15) reports that even the skill tests var 
somewhat in comprehensiveness and prov: 
adequacy. Various tests are statistica 

weighted differently; the interested reads 
may ascertain how this is done from the r 
port by Crissy and Wantman (9).* “Experts 
estimate the importance of each of the tes 
for a specific field and also establish critic 
scores for each of the skills tests. The cr: 
terion used for such critical scores is a sub 
jective one: the minimum acceptable pe 
formance as new, skilled workers ‘‘at inter 
mediate office levels’’ (21)—whatever th 
may mean. Outside criteria, it is claimed 
have been unavailable. The results of th 
first 2 years of testing were not high and fev 


candidates could be certified. This was of 


pected in the light of the generally poo 
training still prevalent in most commerci 
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Bchools. The authors of the tests look for- 
bvard, however, to the time when commercial 
school curricula will be improved to meet a 
Jarge demand for student certification by 
means of these tests. Currently, it is felt 
that by means of these tests the employer is 
thereby furnished a more or less unbiassed 
judgment as to the applicant's abilities and 
skills. Meanwhile it is to be hoped that the 
reliability and validity of these tests will be 
experimentally and conclusively verified as is 
the usual procedure with psychological tests. 

Cardall-Gilbert Test of Clerical Competence.— 
This is the most recent of the general clerical 
aptitude tests to appear (8). Superiority 
over other such tests is claimed by virtue of 
the fact that the test has been constructed 
and validated upon actual workers of a large 
public utility wherein it was possible to ob- 
tain job descriptions of all clerical functions. 
The test consists of four sections: verbal and 
numerical checking, verbal and numerical 

Total administration time is 
High reliabilities on the basis 
of 289 clerical workers are reported; low 
intercorrelations between the three sub- 
sections of the test were found. An average 
validity coefficient of 0.46 is reported for the 
total worker group, the criterion being rat- 
ings made on the basis of adequacy to the 
company as clerical employees. Specific 
hou clerical employee groups gave higher and 
RS lower coefficients. For example, the lowest 
‘a validity coefficient of 0.17 was obtained with 
“EF messengers whose duties involved little cleri- 
. cal detail; the highest correlations (around 
a") 0.90) were secured in departments where the 
employees’ entire job content was clerical. 
SB) The size of these specific criterion groups is 
“"—) not stated. Norms are provided which are 
“B) based on 287 clerical workers and 325 junior 
and senior high school students.” 


classification. 
23 minutes. 


Speciric TEsTs 


Specific Tests—In recent years, supple- 
mentary and specific clerical aptitude and 


* Two less workers than the —— group and, again, 
the appearance of business students for purposes of 
norms, 
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have been de- 


might 


achievement examinations 
veloped. Many of 
models from which a particular business com- 
pany or counseling service could extract good 


Most 


businessmen, of course, ignore these, pre- 


these serve as 


leads for its own testing programs 
ferring to “‘test’’ an applicant by asking him 
to take dictation from current correspondence. 
This results in presenting different problems 
to different candidates or the preparation of 
or “‘trick”’ letters for dictation 
under the impression that tests must be 
difficult. Selection on this basis is one of 
the reasons for the high turnover found for 
many office positions. 


The writer feels that the best of such 
standardized tests is the Seashore-Bennett 
This is a 


Stenographic Proficiency Test (22) 
work sample test on standard phonograph 
records which comprises a standard set of 
five dictated letters which can be presented 
uniformly to all applicants and which ap- 
proximate business conditions. The 
letters vary as to length; dictation speeds 
vary from slow torapid. The examination is 
intended for use with a suitable intelligence 
and comprehensive clerical aptitude examina- 
tion. A tentative scoring system, based on 
mailability as the criterion, has been estab- 
lished for the guidance of the user. Pre- 
with several hundred 


real 


liminary 
stenographers have shown that applicants 
are not disturbed by the absence of a real 
speaker. Others have likewise found this 
true: Koran (17) reports that the Chicago 
Park District uses phonograph recordings and 
that the Buffalo Municipal Civil Service 
Commission is experimenting with radio 
broadcasting for the dictation phase of its 
standardized stenographic test. Several gui- 
dance clinics in the New York area have found 
this proficiency test of great use. 

Jurgensen (16) has developed a selection 
test for industrial typists that does not put 
all the emphasis on speed and accuracy. The 
Sacramento City Civil Service Board has 
instituted certain time-saving procedures in 
typewriting and stenographic tests, among 
which is a completion-type stenographic 
dictation examination to measure’ steno- 
graphic knowledge rather than mere verbal 
memory (19). Manson (18) has discussed 


try-outs 
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the lack of attention paid to the pre-test word discrimination, dictation, and wo, 
practice periods of typists and clerks; the sense. High reliabilities are given as wel! 
failure to develop and use systematic prac- a correlation of 0.67 between the total <,, -— 
tice habits before a stenographic test may be and achievement in shorthand at the e: a 
a a contributing factor to the onset of emo- a two-year period for 268 students. A reg: , 
% tional blocks or “‘freezes’’ on the part of the | study by Barrett (4) on Hunter College |i! Oc 
typist. arts students showed this test, among othe: 
Mention should be made of various spe- to be useful in predicting achievement ad 
oS cialized work-sample types of clerical tests typewriting and stenography courses. | Ri 
. that have recently been discussed in the battery of aptitude and interest tests w, 4. Barr 
: literature. Koran (17) developed three per- administered to all beginning students t) 
formance tests for graphotype-addressograph these two courses: Minnesota Cleric; - 
| operators, tabulating machine operators, MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Abilir 5 Bell 
: and duplicating machine operators. Hay Bennett Stenographic Aptitude, Kuder Pre. 0« 
, (14) developed a test battery for machine ference Record, Strong Vocational Interes, C. 
E bookkeepers after a job analysis showed such Blank for Women, Thurstone Vocation; = 
; work involved five operations and 18 mo- Interest Schedule and the Turse Shortha; . Y 
tions. He obtained a multiple correlation of Aptitude. Good from poor typists wer vi 
0.70 on 39 workers with the Alpha Number successfully differentiated by means of th: 7. Bent 
Series, Fryer Name Finding, and the Minne- following tests: number and name compar TI 
sota number checking. Gottsdanker (13) son scores from the Minnesota Clerical Tes: on 
made a study of aptitude for crank-driven the tracing, dotting, and pursuit scores fro 8, Care 
machine calculation. From a preliminary the MacQuarrie, and the total scores fro: pe 
| trial of nine paper-and-pencil tests, a final the Turse Shorthand Aptitude. Many tests as 
battery of three was selected by means of in the original battery were successful i . ar 
the Wherry-Doolittle Test Selection predicting good from poor stenography stu- Pr 
(““Shrinkage’’) Method and a multiple cor- dents; the maximum prediction was obtained m 
relation of 0.57 obtained with the criterion. from the MacQuarrie pursuit score, th: 10. Deel 
Reference has already been made to the spe- Minnesota number comparison score, and the 
cialized skills tests of the USES and to those transcription and phonetic association scores _— 
of the United-NOMA program. on the Turse. The Bennett Stenographic G 
Three stenographic aptitude tests have Aptitude score was slightly less effective thar Bi 
: recently appeared that promise effective use. these three. 12 = 


One of these is the Bennett Stenographic 


Aptitude Test (6). This is a test designed 
to predict ability to acquire the skills of 
shorthand and typewriting and which gives 
results better than predictions based on 
standard intelligence or manipulative tests. 
It consists of a rather ingenious transcription 
test which involves the conversion of numer- 
als into a type of shorthand symbol followed 
by the reversal of this process (thus making 
scoring an easy matter) and, in addition, a 
test of spelling. Satisfactory reliability 
coefficients have been reported; validity 
coefficients, however, leave something to be 
desired. 

The second of these stenographic aptitude 
tests is the Turse Shorthand Aptitude Test (24). 
It consists of seven parts: stroking, spelling, 
phonetic association, symbol transcription, 


For a younger population there is the ERC 
Stenographic Aptitude Test developed by 
Deemer (10). The test consists of five parts 
speed of writing, word discrimination, pho- 
netic spelling, vocabulary, and sentence dic- 
tation. Unusually high validity coefficients, 
based on approximately 500 tenth and clev- 
enth grade beginning shorthand pupils, are 
reported. The test was an outgrowth of the 
author's extensive and careful study in which 
the relative merits of Gregg and Script short- 
hand systems were compared (11). 

Thus the individual who is seeking varied 
and reliable information on either the apti- 
tudes or the achievement of individuals in 
the clerical field has an extensive array of 
measuring devices, most of them \of good 
caliber, from which to choose. 
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Vocational Guidance in China 


C. J. Ho 


Associate Director, National Association of Vocational Education, Shanghai, China 


HE MOVEMENT Of Vocational Guidance 
Ta China is about a quarter of a century 
old, but it has not secured a very strong 
foothold as yet and it retrograded during 
the war period. The National Association 
of Vocational Education was the pioneer in 
the field and a guidance bureau was organ- 
ized under its auspices in Shanghai, 1920, 
to administer placement and counseling ser- 
vice. Several other cities such as Nanking, 
Soochow, and Kiating followed Shanghai's 
example, but their attempts died an early 
death. For about a decade or so, the Shang- 
hai bureau was the only place where any- 
thing like vocational guidance was offered. 

After that period, secondary schools be- 
gan to take notice of guidance work—both 
educational and vocational, due to an order 
from the Ministry of Education for the 
organization of a guidance program. A large 
number of schools attempted vocational lec- 
tures, tests, and placement, though much of 
the work was rather haphazard. The col- 
leges and universities, at about the same 
time, started to give attention to the place- 
ment of their graduates. But little scien- 
tific counseling was done. 

These beginnings would have been devel- 
oped into something very tangible and fruit- 
ful had they not been interrupted by the war. 
The removal, closing, and damage of schools 
and colleges put a stop to the development, 
and what little was accomplished left almost 
no trace. During the war, school authori- 
ties were so pressed with more urgent prob- 
lems that no attention was given to the prob- 
lem of vocational guidance. 

Wich the onset of war, the National Asso- 
ciation of Vocational Education moved to 
Chungking and it carried vocational gui- 
dance to several places in the interior, where 
there were branch offices, such as Kunming, 
Kweiyang, and Chengtu. In nearly all these 
places, placement rather than counseling was 
needed and, due to war conditions, a rush 


business was done. After the war, th: 
branch offices continued to operate while 
headquarters returned to Shanghai. 

Special mention must be made of the EF; 
ployment Service of the Ministry of So 
Affairs since 1941. Realizing that it is 
inherent right of every citizen to secure ¢ 
ployment, the Government started to pla 
employment service in various centers. Th: 
writer had the privilege of being the firs: 
chief officer of the work. The Chungki; 
Employment Service was organized first, b 
it was not until 1946 that Shanghai, Tients 
and Hankow had such organizations. By. 
reaus for other important cities are planned { 
the future. 

In the Services of the Ministry of Soc 
Affairs, placement and counseling go han 
in hand, because it is believed that the tw 
functions cannot be very well separated 
But the number of applicants for jobs far our- 
numbers the applications for counseling. | 
some of the Services, vocational training is 
given because many of the applicants for em- 
ployment are not prepared for work. | 
example, there is the accounting class open 
by the Tientsin Employment Service in ¢ 
operation with the Tientsin Municipal Gov- 
ernment. 

These private bureaus, under the Nationa! 
Association of Vocational Education an 
the Employment Services of the Ministry ot 
Social Affairs, number less than ten. The; 
receive from 20 to 100 applicants a day and, 
on the average, only about two or three per- 
sons are placed. Opportunities are scarce, 
because business and industry are undevel- 
oped. The situation is aggravated by the 


fact that most applicants are young people 
just out’ of secondary schools, without any 
special training for any line of work. 

There are usually two chief staff members in 
the above-mentioned organizations, one in 
charge of placement and the other of coun- 
seling, with several assistants. In the Em- 
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ployment Service of the MSA, there is a larger 
personnel, including contact men, secretaries, 
clerks, etc., while in the Bureaus of the 
NAVE, the general business is taken care of 
by the offices of the Association. Those who 
are doing strictly placement or counseling 
are not more than twenty persons. 


TRAINING Faciuities Limirep 


Those who serve in the Employment Ser- 
vices of the MSA have generally received 
their training in a special training class or- 
ganized by the Central Government a few 
years ago. Special courses on placement and 
guidance were offered. Those who work in 
the NAVE bureaus are mostly college or nor- 
mal school graduates who made a special 
study of guidance. 

In the past, the writer has offered several 
courses on vocational guidance in Kwang 


The author has spent a number of years in the United States. 
‘ graduated from Antioch College and took his Doctor of Philosophy degree, | 
with a major in vocational guidance, at Columbia University. | 
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Hua, Great China, Fuh Tan, and Checloo 
universities, and the University of Shanghai. 
During the war, no such course was offered 
anywhere, except in the Government Train- 
ing Corps mentioned above At present, 
Fuh Tan University offers a course entitled, 
“Employment Service."" The lack of quali- 
fied teachers is one of the reasons which ac- 
count for the limited training facilities 

The need for vocational guidance in China 
is unquestionable, just as it is in any other 
country, but it has not been fully recognized 
by the educational authorities nor by the 
general public. Training for counselors needs 
to be greatly extended, and much promotion 
work is still required to persuade the general 
public to request and take advantage of vo- 
cational guidance services. At the present 
writing voices have been heard again in pub- 
lic, calling for guidance and it is hoped that 


appeal] will be met. 
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College and University 


Placement of Graduates 


in Business 


KARL W. 


Dean of Personnel Admini 


AVING RECENTLY been commissioned 

H to imaugurate a placement service 
for graduates of the University of Oregon in 
non-teaching fields, particularly in business, 
the writer desired information regarding the 
experience of other institutions. In coopera- 
tion with the Western Personnel Institute, a 
questionnaire was sent to thirty colleges and 
universities selected roughly as a cross-sec- 
tion of four-year institutions whose gradu- 
ates go in significant numbers into business. 
Twenty-five usable replies were received. 
A larger portion of these are from the West 
and Northwest than from the East and South, 
but otherwise it was, the writer believes, an 
adequate sampling of such institutions in the 
United States. The questionnaire was de- 
signed co elicit information on placement in 
business fields only. Organization offices 
and central agencies were asked prior to 
mailing the questionnaire whether similar 
studies had been made and none were re- 
ported. But it was discovered that several 
studies were in progress. The writer got in 
touch with the investigators, all of whom 
cooperated. These inquiries covered a wide 
range of institutions, and of information, in- 
cluding data on business placement. These 
the writer has used in deriving his con- 
clusions. Among those whose studies have 
been drawn upon are D. E. Keefer, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, and Frank S. Endicott, 
Northwestern University. 

The returns show that, unlike placement in 
teaching, there is no common or even gen- 
erally typical pattern for the placement of 
graduates in business fields. Nearly half of 
the institutions reporting indicated a ‘‘cen- 
tralized’’ placement service. It was not 
always clear, however, whether this term 
meant that all institutional placement was 
centralized or merely that of business place- 
ment fields, with teacher placement (and 
other restricted professional fields) separately 
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stration, University of Oregon 


provided for. The general trend seems to by 
toward centralizing business placement either 
in a general placement service responsib: 
directly to the President, or in an offic, 
under the jurisdiction of the Dean of th. 
School of Business but serving liberal arts 
and other non-business-school majors 4; 
well. Keefer found in twenty-one of forty- 
three institutions, that teacher placement js 
combined with that of graduates entering 
other fields. This writer’s response indi- 
cated that a considerably smaller proportion 
of the agencies handling business placement 
also place teachers, and one gets the impres- 
sion that often, though by no means always, 
when the two are combined business place- 
ment is likely to be regarded as secondary t 
that of teacher placement, a not unnatural 
attitude considering that the latter is much 
more solidly established both by age and by 
use by employing agencies. Strong schools 
of business, as one might expect, tend to 
dominate placement in business for their 
institutions. 

Placement in part-time and vacation jobs 
tends to be under the same management and 
is often done in the same office. But there is 
wide variation. - A few offices report part- 
time employment on a ‘“‘tryout’’ or ‘‘prac- 
tical training’’ basis which is closely related 
to graduate placement. 

There was hope that the inquiry would re- 
veal some method of utilizing simply but 
effectively the connections which university 
teachers often have within their ‘‘fields”’ 
but no formula for this was discovered. 
Placement officers seem everywhere to hope 
that faculty members will report to them 
the openings of which they hear, will suggest 
suitable candidates to recommend, and other- 
wise cooperate—but practice individually and 
as between institutions varies widely, and 
generally, one infers, falls short of hoped- 


for possibilities. Some respondents reported 
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PLACEMENT OF GRADUATES IN BUSINESS 


that they arrange luncheons where faculty 
members can meet representatives of business 
firms who visit the campus. 


Tue Rove of THE ALUMNI 

Alumni cooperation varies likewise, but in 
general it is found that alumni, especially 
those who have been assisted in getting a job 
through the placement service, tend to use it 
later when they become employers. But 
there were no reports of organized alumni 
assistance or of financial aid from alumni. 
The same is true of organized cooperation 
from business itself. Vocational conferences 
which bring business men to the campus on 
the one hand, and participation by place- 
ment officers in business personnel organiza- 
tion affairs on the other, are mentioned as 
aids toward business cooperation beyond 
the mere listing of vaca:cies. 

Although a number of placement offices 
report that their offices have existed twenty 
years or more (in one case, thirty-five years), 
most offices are much younger and some (like 
our own) just getting started. Budgets and 
costs were reported in about half of the re- 
sponses. Although figures vary too widely 
to help much in planning, totals reach sub- 
stantial figures: $10,000 for business place- 
ment is common although none of the larger 
institutions reported this information, and 
several reported budgets of $15,000 to $25,000 
for business placement. All business place- 
ment offices are supported 100 per cent by the 
institutions. Practically none charge fees, 
and the few exceptions explain their small 
charges as a means of clearing their lists of 
all but those genuinely interested in place- 
ment. Figures for enrolment and gradu- 
ating-class figures were requested but the 
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| and Stanford University. 


/ Dean Onthank who is now concentrating on developing an efficient place- 
ment service at the University of Oregon, has been a public school admin- 
Executive Secretary, the University; 
‘ He received his bachelor’s and master's degrees from the University of \8 
Oregon and did graduate work at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
He has been active in local and regional com- 
\ mittees in his field and is a frequent contributor to professional journals. “a 
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only significant returns seem to indicate 
that a large and an increasing proportion of 
graduates are going into business 

Having in mind the tremendous size of 
entering classes and the certainty that in two 
or three years the number of graduates will 
that the wartime ac- 


filling 


also greatly increase; 

cumulation of vacant 
rapidly; and that current business expansion 
will not go on indefinitely, placement officers 
were asked what they thought of prospects 
for placement in business five or ten years 
they did not fear for the 
but they declined to 
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hence. Typically, 
next two to five years, 


prophesy bey ond that. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, there is little of ‘‘standard 
practice’’ in organization for business place- 
ment. Smaller institutions, usually without 
well-developed business schools, are likely 
to have a centralized placement office serving 
all students. As institutions grow and be- 
come more differentiated in other respects, 
placement also tends to follow the profes- 
sional fields, including business, or at least 
to divide between teaching and non-teaching, 
meaning mainly business and related fields. 
However, a few large universities have cen- 
tralized placement. Development of place- 
ment facilities is also influenced greatly by 
local organization patterns and by the inter- 
est and availability of persons already in the 
institutional picture. It is especially sig- 
nificant that all institutions reporting were 
enough concerned about business placement 
to make some provision for it, and that in- 
vestigations looking toward the development 
of more extensive service are going on with 
apparent vigor. 


Director, Oregon, NYA. 
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Child Labor Legislation Needs Help from N.V.G.A. 


GERTRUDE L. SCHERMERHORN 


Regional Consultant, Child Labor and Youth Employment Branch, Division of Labor Standards, U, s 
Department of Labor 


OW THAT THE WAR is Over, there is a gen- 
N eral impression that children can no 


longer find jobs and that, therefore, no 
problem of child labor exists. Let us see 
what the picture really ts. 

The two most reliable sources of informa- 
tion on trends of employment for young per- 
sons throughout the country are the Census 
counts and the reports of employment certi- 
ficates issued for children going to work. 
During the war years statistics from these 
two sources gave evidence of tremendous in- 
creases in the number of children working. 
At the peak during the school year, in April, 
1945, there were almost 3'/2 million boys and 
girls 14 through 17 years of age employed on 
full-time or part-time jobs in this country— 
in the summer the number rose to about § 
million. In October, 1946, when it was gen- 
erally expected that many of the youngest 
war workers would have returned to school 
and that children of school age would have 
entered school for the fall term in larger 
numbers than ever before, the Census sample 
survey revealed nearly 2,400,000 children 14 
through 17 still at work on full-time or part- 
time jobs. This was more than twice as 
high as the number reported by the 1940 
Census. 

Reports of employment certificates issued 
harmonize with this picture. These reports 
indicate that in 1946 there was a decided drop 
rom the peak years of the war in the number 
of certificates issued. However, the number 
issued in 1946 far exceeds the number issued 
in 1940. For instance, in one large industrial 
state with a basic 16-year minimum age for 

employment, monthly reports received from 
the 14 largest cities show that 21,500 cer- 
tificates for first full-time jobs were issued for 
16- and 17-year-old workers in 1946 com- 
pared with less than 9,500 such certificates 
issued in 1940. In another state where the 
law permits children to leave school for full- 


time jobs as soon as they are 14 years old, the 
certificates issued in the largest city, for 14. 
and 15-year-old boys and girls for their firs, 
full-time jobs totaled 339 in 1940 and 1,419 ip 
1946. Other reports show the same genera! 
trend, although in many states the percentag: 
of children under 16 who leave school for 
work is much higher than in others because 
of the differences that exist in the child labor 
laws of the various states. 

Neither source of information is complete. 
The Census does not count children under 14 
among the workers, and so the youngest 
child workers are lost. Employment certifi- 
cate reports cannot include the children who 
work without certificates. Many children 
work in occupations for which certificates 
are not required and some work illegal); 
without certificates; thus, we lose most of 
the children working in agriculture, domestic 
service, and other unprotected areas of cm- 
ployment, and we lose the youngest children. 


1940—Tue Base YEAR 


Of the data that are available, the 1940 
Census furnishes the most complete picture 
of the number of children 14 years of age and 
over working in the last year before the war. 
Employment certificates reports for that year 
can also be used as a base for what the coun- 
try might expect to find in normal times. 
The year 1940 has a further significance be- 
cause that year marks the end of a decade, 
1930 to 1940, during which the country made 
its most striking advancement in increasing 
school enrollments in the secondary schools 
and in decreasing the number of school age 
children who were at work instead of attend- 
ing school. This decade covered a period 
of wide-spread unemployment when young 
people 16 through 20 years of age suffered a 
higher percentage of unemployment than al] 
workers 21 and over—30 per cent for the 
younger as compared with 13 per cent for the 
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CHILD LABOR 


older group. This experience helped the 
younger generation and their parents to sce 
the need for more education and preparation 
in school before leaving for work and per- 
haps accounts for the greater acceptance in 
the forties of the need for guidance programs 
and vocational counseling programs as well 
as for special placement services for young 
workers. 

The war changed the situation abruptly, 
reversing the whole work experience of boys 
and girls of school age. We are now feeling 
the results in what seems to be a lack of ap- 
preciation for education on the part of our 
young people and even a lack of faith in edu- 
cation on the part of some teachers and public 
school officials. When a 14- or 15-year-old 
boy or girl is permitted to drop school and go 
to work or to cut short his school day so 
that he can get to a job, the justification is 
that youngsters must learn about life as well 
as about grammar. The fact that so many of 
these jobs for the younger children are in the 
corner drug store, the five-and-ten cent store, 
the bowling alley, and the grocery store does 
not seem to discourage those who accept this 
employment of children as a substitute for 
education. 


Work or ScHOOL? 


This conflict between work and school has 
been going on ever since public education 
started. The first child labor law was a 
law requiring mill owners to see that the 
children they employed—little children under 
10 or 12 years of age, working 10 hours a 
day—were instructed in the 3 R’s. Other 
early laws required school attendance for 3 
months during the year for children under 12 
or 14 employed in factories. Today we have 
only 4 states which set a 16-year minimum for 
all work during school hours, although 13 
others have a 16-year minimum for most oc- 
cupations during school hours. We still ex- 
cuse children 12 and 13 years of age from 
school attendance so that they can work on 
the farm, in the home, and in the fields be- 
cause the time has come for planting or sow- 
ing or gathering in the harvest. As one 
school principal put it, ‘“The schools here run 
in competition with the beans and the beans 
usually win out.”’ 


LEGISLATION 11] 


The question is, ‘‘What do we believe in?”’ 
Do we really believe in this institution of 
public education for all our children or do we 
want to give up the responsibility and drop 
the adolescents who do not readily adjust 
to the kind of education they are getting? Is 
the purpose of education just to prepare youth 
to work for a living as soon as possible or is it 
to prepare them for responsible citizenship 
when they are 18 or 21? Granted that the 
schools are not ready to do a perfect job, who 
is prepared to do a better job with growing 
youngsters? In the conflict between school 
and work in the minds of the students, the 
vocational counselor has her greatest oppor- 
tunity and if she believes in the young person 
and believes in the school she will be glad if 
in her state the law does not permit 14- and 
15-year-old children to leave school. Her 
task then starts with the 16-year-old when 
she must rely on persuasion if that child is to 
stay in school even part time. The adjust- 
ment for most children can be made much 
better while the child is still in school and the 
school, the home, and the community can 
work together, than by the child alone com- 
peting in an adult world before he is ready to 


be an adult. 


Tue Post-War Goa. 


Foreseeing that the effects of the war 
psychology and wartime experiences of 
school-age youngsters would carry over for a 
few years after the end of hostilities and tend 
to prolong the lower child labor standards 
generally condoned during the war, the 
Children’s Bureau adopted in 1945 as a post- 
war goal for state legislation, a 16-year 
minimum standard for child labor and school 
attendance laws. Since 1945, many organiza 
tions have endorsed these standards as basi 
to good state laws and 2 more states have 
ddopted the 16-year minimum standards in 
their state laws. These are the standard 


i>. 


A child must be 16 years old before he is 
permitted to leave school for work or to 


work during school hours. 

A child must be 16 years old before he is 
permitted to work in manufacturing or 
mechanical establishments at any time. 


State child labor laws should also set a 
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minimum age for work outside of school 
hours and during vacation, and limit the 
hours of work and prohibit night work for 
these younger children so that the combined 
program of school and work will not interfere 
with the child's education. A minimum age 
higher than 16 ought to be set for hazardous 
occupations, and employment certificates 
should be required up to 18 years of age. This 
standard approximates the minimum age 
standard set up as national policy under the 
child labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. School attendance laws 
should be in agreement with these standards 
so that boys and girls will not be lost between 
school and work. Each state should examine 
its own child labor and school attendance 
laws in the light of these standards and de- 
cide on the specific provisions which they 
think are needed in the state. 


Tue Rote or N.V.G.A. 


Since the Committee on Legislation of the 
NVGA has been studying and reporting on 
this subject for many years, it seems appro- 
priate that the Association should give 
national support to the 16-year minimum 


OCCUPATIONS 


standard and urge its members to inforp 
themselves about the child labor and schoo! 
attendance laws of the states in which the 
work and know what changes are necessary) 
to bring the state laws up to the standards 
the best states. Sixteen states and Puer; 
Rico now have child labor laws which sub. 
stantially meet the 16-year minimum stand. 
ard. Information about the laws of a par. 
ticular state may be obtained from the State 
Department of Labor or other state agency 
responsible for the administration of state 
child labor laws or from the local schoo! 
official who issues employment certificates or 
work permits. Your Committee on Legisla- 
tion can furnish this information for each 
state and can prepare a statement for you 
showing how your state child labor law 
compares with the 16-year minimum stand- 
ard. Free material on the federal child 
labor law and on the need for strengthening 
state standards is available from the Child 
Labor and Youth Employment Branch, Di- 
vision of Labor Standards, U. S. Department 
of Labor, for the use of counselors and other 
interested persons and for distribution at 
Branch meetings of the NVGA. 


As Regional Consultant Miss Schermerhorn works with State Departments \ 
of Labor and Education and with public employment service officials in the 
‘ District of Columbia and nearby states and Puerto Rico. Since 1940, as s 


a member of NVGA's Committee on Legislation, she has supplied the 
~ Committee with current developments on child labor legislation and standards. 
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Edztorzal Comment 


EFORE YOU proceed further to explore the 

contents of this issue will you please turn 
Go the loose page inside the front cover and fill 
but the blanks found there. The question- 
Baire was prepared by the Publications Com- 
mittee of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association in order to elicit opinions and 
gugeestions for the improvement of Occupa- 
ons. Because many readers, even the faith- 
ful ones, may not be aware of the relative 
amount of space that has been devoted re- 
fently to various topics and causes, an 
analysis of the contents of Volumes XXIV 
and XXV has been prepared. (See page 
116 

In providing a professional bill-of-fare for 
the readers of the Journal, it should be kept in 
Mind that they represent a varied constitu- 

ncy. The statistics in Dr. Layton’s Guest 
ditorial which follows suggest the diversi- 
fication of membership. 

In addition to the 4,500 members of the 
Association, there are about 4,000 other sub- 
scribers who may or may not represent a com- 
parable distribution. The bond that ties 
these 8,000 people to this Journal is interest in 
Pocational guidance. Our problem is to pro- 
duce a periodical that will be helpful to all of 
them. Accordingly, as each reader marks the 

uestionnaire, he should not think solely of 
hic particular field of interest but of the wel- 
fare of vocational guidance at large. 

Another difficulty confronting a conscienti- 
Dus respondent is that the number of items on 
the questionnaire is large and varied. In a 
Single volume of Occupations (8 issues), only 
@bout eighty articles can appear. If each 
fopic mentioned in the questionnaire should 
feceive equal emphasis in any one year, only 
bout four articles on each topic could be 


printed. 

The Committee also welcomes suggestions 
king toward higher quality of contents. 
riticism has been heard that some articles 
ave been too elementary for the majority of 


Request for Reader’s Opinions 


our readers. It has been pointed out that 
Occupations is a journal belonging to a 
group of professional workers who know 
fundamental techniques. They resent articles 
that repeat the ABC's of vocational and edu- 
cational guidance which are amply presented 
in standard textbooks. They want more ad- 
vanced materials—descriptions of new tech- 
niques, reports of research, modifidations of 
standard practices. 

It must be admitted that the Journal fails 
to reach the ideal in this respect. This is due 
in part to the fact that it must depend on 
volunteers for contributions. The persons 
who promote an advanced type of vocational 
and educational guidance generally hold de- 
manding positions and so have only a limited 
amount of time for writing articles for the 
Journal. 

One limitation that should always be kept 
in mind is that a professional journal can 
print no materials that are better than the 
services currently being rendered in the field 

There are several conditions which we hope 
will favor a greater number of contributions 
of the desired quality. Now that the burdens 
of wartime service are removed, professional 
workers have more time for research and for 
writing about new developments. Other en- 
couraging factors are the increase in the num- 
ber of State Supervisors of Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance; in the number of 
full-time counselors; and in the number of 
subscribers to OccupaATIONs. 

It is hoped that each subscriber will send 
suggestions and that as a result of this con- 
certed effort the Journal may fulfill its mission 
more acceptably. 

In the interest of a better Occupations 
several other features appear in this issue 
On page 115 is a statement on publication 
policy prepared by the Publications Com- 
mittee of NVGA. On page 117 is the code 
of ethics governing educational periddicals 
at large to which Occupations, as a member 
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of the Educational Press Association, natur- 
ally subscribes. 

On page 117 are suggestions to contribu- 
tors. We are deeply grateful to the large 
number of persons who submit articles for 
publication and we wish, through Miss 
Wolff's ‘Tips to Authors,"’ to assist them in 
preparing that will raise our 
standard still higher. 


manusc ripts 


Libraries Need Extra Copies of Recent 
Report 

May we remind college professors and col- 
lege librarians that the copy of the October 
issue will receive heavy use for years to come. 
It will be used as an assignment in courses in 
> vocational guidance and vocational psy- 
chology and allied subjects. After use by only 
a few classes the part of the volume contain- 
ing the report “‘A.G.C.T. Scores of Army 


Guest Editorial 


First of a Series to be Contributed by N.V.G.A. Officers and Trustees 


Who are the members of NVGA? 

When we give information about ourselves 
on the cards used in our headquarters office 
we are asked to include our professional affili- 
ations. Believing that an analysis of these 
would be of interest I have tabulated the 
data on the occupations, and the employing 
institutions, of 4,143 members listed in the 
Directory published in the April, 1947, 

Occupations. The membership at the time 
the Directory was prepared was 4,517; 374 
(cight per cent) members did not supply the 
information relating to their employment. 
The data studied were not uniformly reported 
and in a few instances it was necessary to de- 
cide somewhat arbitrarily which category to 
use. Therefore some errors are inevitable 


— 


OCCUPATIONS 


Personnel Grouped by Occupation” wij) ; 
worn to shreds. We suggest that institut; 
order a number of reprints now while they 
available and bind them separately to x 
wear on Volume XXVI. We know of § 
institutions that could easily use 20 ¢ 
each. For quantity orders (20 or more 
price per copy is $.42 each. 


=] 


Guest Editorials 

We asked the officers of the National | 
cational Guidance Association to writ 
series of “‘guest editorials’’ throughout ; 
year. The first one by President Lay 
appears in this issue. 

We hope through this means to 
readers an opportunity to become better 
quainted with these officers and also to ¢ 
the officers a channel for interpreting ; 
policies of the Association.—H. D. K. 


though it is unlikely that they are serious 

The tabulation reveals that the larg 
single category of employing institutions 
the public schools, which account for 1,8 
members, 42 per cent of the total. Wit! 
this group there are reported 11 occupati 
the counselors leading with 704, and teache: 
and teacher-counselors following with 61 
It is interesting to note that directors : 
supervisors of guidance are found in 4 
different jurisdictions: nation, state, coun! 
township, and city. 

The colleges and universities constitute | 
next largest category, accounting for 7 


members (16 per cent), 280 of whom are pr 
fessors and instructors and 238 are studet 
personnel workers. 
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A miscellaneous group of 139 members, 
B rec per cent, is next, followed by 78 mem- 
Bers who are workers in agencies of various 
Bate governments, principally departments 
of public instruction. A group of 20 was im- 

ssible to classify. 

Ir may be of interest to note that in our 
group are members of the armed services, 
Ministers and other religious workers, osteo- 

:ths, accountants, dentists, physicians, hous- 
Me directors, labor officials, and public health 
W 

NVGA members are apparently “‘people 
Who are interested in people."’ Thar we are 
fund in largest numbers in schools and col- 
Reges is perhaps not surprising. We are all 
Mrerested in the promotion of vocational 
guidance as a service and, to that end, in in- 


creasing membership in NVGA and its 75 
athliated associations Indeed, since the 
Directory was prepared, several hundred new 
members have been acquired, and many mem 
bership committees are busy rhis autumn 

I think the searching questions we should 
ask ourselves are these: (1) Is our program, 
national and local, one which appeals to the 
many workers in education who must be in- 
terested in vocational guidance but who have 
not yet joined forces with us, and (2) How 
can we secure the cooperation of the many, 
many more workers in other areas whose vo- 
cational guidance interests are similar to 
ourse—WarreEN K. Layton, President, N.V.- 
G.A.; Director of Guidance, Detroit Public 
Schools. 


Please fill out the Questionnaire and return it in the addressed envelope 
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The National Vocational Guidance  Associatio 
Publications Policies Recommended by the Public, 
tions Committee 


1. The primary purpose of the publications of the Association should be determined 
the needs and interests of the members of the Association. If these needs are adequately 1 
the membership of the Association will be increased and the Association strengthened. |; 
also probable that there would be an increased demand for the Journal and for other public. 
tions, from sources outside the Association. 

2. It is the duty of the Publications Committee to promote in every way possible ¢ 
usefulness of the publications to members of the Association. To accomplish this the ( 
mittee should keep in constant touch with local Branches and with representative member 
order to find needs and interests that are not being adequately met. The Committee shox 
then suggest types of work and publications calculated to meet these needs. 

3. Publications sponsored and supported by the Association should include, as far; 
finances permit: the Journal; significant reports of committees and divisions; and other max 
rial (abstracts, reprints, etc.) approved by the Publications Committee. 

4. The general functions of the publications of the Association should be: 


1. The collection and distribution of information regarding present practices, signif 
cant trends, and reports of experiments in vocational guidance and perso: 
work. 

2. Promotion of high standards of professional guidance service. 

3. Stimulation of members to constant effort in improving guidance service. 

4. Provision of avenues of publication for divisions and committees. 


5. The Publications Committee shall be responsible for seeing that all publications ¢ 
the Association meet the standards and policies set up by the Committee as approved by te 
Board of Trustees. 

6. The Publications Committee should give the widest possible liberty, within th 


policies set up, to the Editor of the Journal and to divisions and committees in the determins 


tion of the content and form of publications. Its supervision should be confined to generi 


policies and standards. 


7. The conclusions and recommendations contained in reports of divisions and commit 


tees need not have been approved, previous to publication, by the Delegate Assembly, tt 
Board of Trustees, or the Committee. They should be considered, like articles in the Journa 
merely as significant reports, not necessarily representing the considered opinions of the As: 


ciation. The approval of the Committee should be based on the usefulness of the materia 


members of the Association, on the standards of work represented, and on the quality of th 


report itself. 
The Committee: 
Artuur J. Jongs 
LEONARD MILLER 
MarGuerite W. 


Please fill out and return the Questionnaire inserted in the front of the Journil 
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Contents of Occupations—Volumes XXIV and XXV 


Book Reviews 57 
craAdvertising 56 


7 a Convention session devoted to the 
A interests of the Journal it was proposed 
that a questionnaire be addressed to the mem- 
bers of the Association and chat it be ac- 
C ympanied by an analysis of the contents of 
the most recent volumes of the Journal. The 
results of this analysis of Volumes XXIV and 
KXV appear below. 

The two volumes comprise 16 issues. Total 
number of pages, 1,118; average number of 

ages per issue, 69. It should be noted that in 
aba XXV three issues were of unusual 
size: October, 1946 (76 pp.), celebrated the 
Bilver Anniversary; April, 1947 (100 pp.), 
contained the Directory of Members; and 
May, 1947 (96 pp.), contained the report of 
the first post-war Convention. 

The total number of articles was 143, 
average number per issue, 9. The total num- 
ber of book reviews was 77, average number 
issue, 5. 


Taste | 


Numer oF PaGgs AND PERCENTAGES OF SPACE 
To DirreRENT CaTEeGories, VOLUMES 
XXIV XXV—16 Issuzs 

Per Cent 


Association Activities 301 
News and Abstracts 


Miscellaneous 


TABLE II 


DisrripuTION oF 143 ARTICLES AMONG 15 
SuByjecT-MATTER HEADINGS 


No. of 
Articles Per Cent 
V. G. in Armed Forces 
and for veterans 27 18.9 
Occupational information 24 16.8 
Status of the profession 
of vocational guidance 20 14.0 
Tests, including interest 
inventories 10 7.0 
Secondary schools 9 6.3 
Colleges y 6.3 
Techniques of counseling 
(excluding tests) 8 5.6 
Placement 8 5.6 
Vocational guidance in 
foreign countries 6 4.1 
Community relationships 5 3.5 
Minority groups 4 2.7 
Handicapped 3 2.1 
Economics 2 1.4 
Follow-up ] 0.7 
Miscellaneous 7 5.0 
143 


Please fill out Your Ballot and return 
promptly. See page 126. 
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E.P.A.A. Code of Ethics agencic 


HE FOLLOWING Code of Ethics for Educa- 
cational Journals will be of interest to our 


It has been adopted by the Educa- 


tional Press Association of America, of which 


OccuPATIONS ts a member. 


l 


I] 


Ill. 


IV. 


Must be truly educational. Good 
faith with readers is essential. An 
effective way to maintain that faith 
is to keep the stated and the real 
purposes of a journal identical. 
No educational journal can afford 
to serve as a mouthpiece for a dis- 
guised or hidden cause. 
Maintains the kind of intellectual in- 
tegrity that enables it to present dis- 
cussions of all sides of controversial 
issues affecting education. In so far 
as its space, purpose, and policy 
permit this to be done, the journal 
will be enabled to bring to its 
readers increased understanding of 
educational problems and considera- 
tions. 
Practices the high plane of journalism 
that accepts no advertising diametri- 
cally opposed to generally accepted edu- 
cational principles and what such prin- 
ciples stand for when interpreted into 
every-day living. Fidelity to educa- 
cation is paramount. 
Promptly and appropriately corrects 
an error which it has published. Par- 
ticularly is this done if the error in 
any way adversely affects an indi- 
vidual, an organization, or a cause. 
Statements of correction appear in 
a position easily caught by readers. 
Makes every possible effort to keep its 
pages free from the plague of plagiarism. 
It refrains from publishing material 


Yes, 
that is the property of another pu BV uch an 
lication or organization, y 

nal. 
proper permission 1s received, x blic ] 
the source indicated. 
VI. Presents forthright reports free from». 
termingled opinions. Such tepor the sam 
build confidence in a journal. few yea 
cles of opinion should be signed Techniq 
otherwise identified so that velopm: 
will recognize evaluations, int: )Read th 
pretations, and opinion as a parBSyour at 
of the value of the material. topics f 
best journalism practice keeps ss he 
clear boundary line between ney ae 
and editorials and related types ¢ 7 oa 
material. An educational YO 
may well observe this practice. An elem 
VII. Follows the ‘‘do unto others’’ rule in ate a 
relationships with authors. Each w When 
thor as well as each manuscript ,fR) to any of: 
dealt with on merits of the puff) Your art 
ticular case. When an article read car 
accepted for publication, the autho) There m 
is notified with the understandinfi .;.: 

cision 
that he will not submit the manv- ; 
script to another publication unk Editori 

this is mutually agreed upon. —— 
VIII. Makes its headlines forthright and graphica 
honest. Although concise and of the Jo 
triguing, they are not misleading time-lag 
or cheap. Contents of the artic Please 
should always warrant manuscri 
used. publicati 
IX. Holds to the ideals of the teacher 1 bo ull not nece: 
jast, courteous, and professional in ay be 

relations. weremp) 

X. Comstructively endeavors to keep » 

particle n 
formed widely on educational conditio blicati 
Bal 
trends, and progress, and in so 
possible keeps its teaders informed 
cordingly. Occupam! 
does not 

Follow 
will prov 


Tips to Authors Leng 


GERTRUDE WOLFF 


Assistant Editor, Occupations 


ou HAVE an idea which you think would 
make a good article for Occupations. 
But while the idea is blossoming perhaps you 
should do a little spade work. Who consti- 


tute your reader-audience? Will this artic« 
appeal to them? (Counselors in schools a0: 
colleges, the Veterans Administration, pe 
sonnel workers in industry, public and privat 
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agencies, etc.) If the answer is an honest 
“Yes,” check carefully to see whether or not 
such an article has ever appeared in the Jour- 
nal. In the bound files in your school or 
public library, scan the index for the last ten 
or fifteen years. Even though an article on 
the same topic might have been published a 
few years ago, your article might be usable. 
Techniques change; there should be new de- 
velopments in a healthily growing profession. 
Read the previously published articles; give 
your article a new slant. In considering 
topics for articles, remember that Occupa- 
rons is a professional journal and that the 
readers are already familiar with the ABC's 
of vocational and educational guidance. 
Anelementary article might be more appropri- 
ate in a general educational journal. 

When you submit your article, do not send it 
to any other publication until you hear from us. 
Your article will be acknowledged promptly, 
read carefully, and thoughtfully considered. 
There may be some delay before the final de- 
cision reaches you, for, as you know, the 
manuscript must make the rounds of the 
Editorial Board, and a glance at their geo- 
graphical distribution in the list at the front 
of the Journal will show why there may be a 


cime-lag. 


Please enclose stamps for the return of the 
manuscript in case it is not found suitable for 
publication. The return of a manuscript is 
not necessarily a reflection on its quality—it 


}may be on a topic which has already been 


weremphasized in the Journal, or a similar 


particle may have been accepted for future 


publication. 


Since NVGA is a non-profit organization, 
Occupations, like most professional journals, 
does not pay for contributions. 

Following are suggestions which we hope 


will prove helpful: 


Length of article—We prefer articles of 
about 2,500 words (about 5 journal pages). 
Many writers tell their story in 2,000 words 
or less. Two double-spaced typewritten 
pages are approximately equal to one 
printed page. ° 

Manuscript—Type double space, with 
one-inch margins. Number the pages. 
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Put the author's name in the upper right- 
hand corner of each page. Please use papet 
of standard weight, not onion skin. Send 
us the original copy but keep a carbon for 
your own files. It is a protection in case 
the original gets lost in transit and will be 
useful for reference when you read galley 
proof, as this office retains the original. 
Edit your manuscript very carefully before 
submitting it; smooth the rough phrasing; 
check all figures. Every correction made 
after the article is set in type costs money! 

Title——The title should be as brief as 
possible, intriguing enough to catch the 
reader's attention, suggestive enough to 
give him an inkling of the subject matter. 
(If you have “‘title-trouble,"’ the editors 
will concoct a new one.) The author's 
name and professional status should ap- 
pear under the title. Insert subheads 
where they will clarify the thought for the 
reader. These should be short. 

References and Bibliography—Other per- 
sons have probably written on the subject 
you have chosen. Digest their books and 
articles before beginning your own writing. 
When you refer to previous writings, fol- 
low the style of referrence customary in 


Occupations. Use a copy of the Journal 
to check our style for both footnotes and 
bibliographies. 

Tables—Keep the number of tables to a 
minimum, three or four at the most. 
Number tables with Roman numerals 
placed at the top. Other matter which 


you have in tabulated form generally can 
be expressed in descriptive paragraphs 
which actually may have a greater inter- 
est. Check figures in tables very carefully. 

Illustrations—Line cuts can be used in 
the Journal but the regular paper stock will 
not reproduce half-tones effectively. 
Graphs and drawings should accompany 
the manuscript and should be numbered 
Figure 1, 2, etc. They should be referred 
to in the text by the correct number. 

General—Write simply and directly. 
Make the introduction brief, otherwise 
the editorial staff may delete your entire 
first page! Interpret your data and sum- 
marize your conclusions clearly. Write 
clear, forceful, simple English. Use the 
active voice, short, straightforward sen- 
tences. If you do all these things you will 
receive our editorial] blessing. 
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Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 


Your Officers and Trustees 


(Continued from October Issue) 


Gertrude Forrester 


Wisconsin born and bred, Dr. Forrester be- 
gan her professional training in Wisconsin 
Normal Schools and later took courses at the 
University of Wisconsin, the University of 
California, and Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee. From Teachers College, Columbia 
University, she has received the following de- 
grees: B.S., M.A., Ed.D. 

For many years she was associated with the 
Public Schools, West Bend, Wisconsin, as 
head of the commercial department and Di- 
rector of Guidance and Placement. For two 
years she was Director of Guidance, Ridge- 
field Park Public Schools, New Jersey; and 
she is now Head Counselor, Arts High School, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

She has taught graduate courses in voca- 
tional guidance in the University of Wiscon- 
sin and Boston University (summer sessions), 
College of the City of New York, and Colum- 
bia University. She has also had considerable 
experience in field work. 

She is nationally known through her 
books: Methods of Vocational Guidance and 
Occupations, a Selected List of Pamphlets, which 
were included in NEA's Sixty Best Books of the 
Year (1944 and 1946). 

She has long been active in NVGA, serving 
as Chairman of numerous committees, and is 
a member of various professional societies. 
At present she is interested in visual aids in 
educational and vocational guidance and 
would welcome additions to her collection of 
photographs of book displays aimed to en- 
courage the reading of occupational litera- 
ture. —GeERTRUDE Forrester, Head Counselor, 
Arts High School, Newark, New Jersey. 


Charles R. Foster 


Born and reared in Western Pennsylvania, 
as an undergraduate at the University of 
Pittsburgh he won the George Wharton 
Pepper prize as the best all-round student 
After taking graduate degrees in education at 
Harvard University he had administrative ex- 
perience at the University of Pittsburgh and 
Antioch College. He was Associate Professor 
of Education at Rutgers University before 
becoming Dean of the School of Education, 
University of Miami. At present he is on 
leave and is serving as Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Florida. He has taught 
summer sessions at Boston University and the 
Pennsylvania State College. During 1943 he 
served as regional personnel officer for the 
War Manpower Commission. 

He is the author of Editorial Treatment of 
Education in the American Press and Mental Hy- 
giene in New Jersey Schools and numerous pro- 
fessional articles. With a lively interest in 
journalism, he has done reporting for the Pitts- 
burgh Press, the Pittsburgh Sun, and the Miami 
Daily News. 

His travel record includes three trips to 
Europe between the Wars. He is active in 
community affairs but finds time to devote to 
his three young daughters, hiking, swimming 
and sketching.—Cuarces R. Foster, Professor 
of Education, University of Florida. 


Henry Bonner McDaniel 


The great state of Texas was the scene of 
my birth but I early followed the admonition, 
“Go West, young man,”’ and received all my 
schooling including the University, in Ar- 
zona. After receiving my A.B., I traveled on 
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co California, where I have remained content 
ever since, except for the two and a half 
vears at Columbia University that changed 
‘he whole course of my life. But after that 
stimulating experience I was satisfied to re- 
rurn to the paradise of all good educators, 
California, and am now happilyengaged in the 
School of Education, Stanford University.— 
Henry B. McDanuiet, Associate Professor of 
Education, Stanford University, California. 


Helen R. Smith 


(Excerpts from Case Summary) 


Helen R. Smith, Vocational Advisory Service, 
95 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Reason for Referral: Client has recently been 
given important new job. Feels the need 
for something special. Unable to say what. 

School Record: Attended four universities and 
three colleges. Education continued in two 
schools for the abnormal and mentally re- 
tarded. 

Work Record: First job—teacher of one-room 
school, Montana. Duties included closing 
wire gates, constructing fires of non- 
inflammable materials!) Community meet- 
ings of sheep, magpies, and coyotes. 

New job—Trustee, NVGA. Mectings 
attended by Trustees. 

Intermediary experiences include teach- 
ing mathematics; testing in court, jail, 
school; case work in school and family 
agency; typical beginning jobs in depart- 
ment store and business; brief experience in 
factory; vocational counseling. 

Appearance and Personality; Human Race. 
Most of the usual features. Not clearly 
front office nor background material. Feels 
at home in the “‘shuttle.’"* 

Problem: How to make long-term plan in 
view of shortage of information about 1948 
Convention goals. 

Solution: Referred to Warren K. Layton. 


Cloyd S. Steinmetz 


A graduate of Ohio State University in 
Business Administration, Mr. Steinmetz has 
had diversified experience in selling and con- 
ducting sales and management training pro- 
grams for nationally known organizations 
from coast to coast. He has given profes- 
sional direction to Community Fund, USO, 


*A part of mid-town New York's complicated sub- 
way system, 


and Red Cross drives; managed chambers of 
commerce; and conducted courses at Ohio 
State University. He is now Director of 
Training for the Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Toledo, Ohio, in charge of the 
Vocational Service Bureaus in plants at the 
home office, and in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kan- 
sas, and Rhode Island. 

He is active in the National Association and 
the Central Ohio Branch of NVGA. Both on 
and off the job he spreads the gospel of voca- 
tional guidance for he strongly believes that 
“the ills of the world will find their major 
cure in those aspects of life which are essen- 
tial to the development of sound guidance for 
both youth and adults."’ 

Extra-curricular activities are mowing a 
vast lawn and collecting stamps.—Cuoyp S. 
Director of Training, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, Newark, Obio. 


C. Gilbert Wrenn 


The call of the West lured this native 
Ohioan to Willamette University for his un- 
dergraduate degree and to Stanford Univer- 
sity for his Master's and Doctorate. The trail 
led even farther west when as Lt. Commander 
during the war he served as personnel officer 
for advanced bases in the Pacific and was 
awarded the Navy's Bronze Star. As visiting 
Professor he has been invited to the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii for the summer of 1948. 

For more than ten years he has been on the 
staff of the University of Minnesota. As Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology he has 
helped develop the graduate training pro- 
gram for vocational counselors. At informal 
seminars meeting regularly at his home he 
becomes well acquainted with his graduate 
advisees. 

Before coming to Minnesota he had been a 
vocational counselor at Stanford University. 
He has taught in summer schools at the 
University of Oregon, Stanford Univer- 
sity, University of Chicago, University of 
Colorado, and the University of Southern 
California. During 1947-1948 he served as 
consultant in personnel for Moorhead State 
College, Minnesota; Stephens College; and 
Lehigh University. Current bookings in- 
clude Drake University, Goshen College, and 
Evansville College, Indiana. 
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He has written Building Self Confidence, Branch News 

Studying Effectively (with Robert Larson), : Tests, 

Student Personnel Problems (with Reginald Colorado visit, 

Bell), and Time on Their Hands (with D. L. A dinner meeting, September 22, opened th job o7 

Harley, for the American Youth Commis-  scason. The topic for the evening, ‘Com. high 

sion). He is also a frequent contributor to munity Counseling and Guidance Programs, jstrat 
was discussed by the following panel: May. dinne: 


professional journals. 
The final delivery of the new car on July 1 TI R. Ahrens, Denver Public Schools; E 


etc 
made it possible to resume a favorite hobby, M. Parfitt, Community Social Service; Do,. 
fishing —C. Grupert Wrenn, Professor of S¢y F. Richardson, Colorado State Rehability. 
§ 


Educational Psychology, College of Education, tion; B. B. Van Zandt, Colorado State En. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. ployment Service; and H. Edgar William 


| Veterans Administration. The theme adopr, 
for the year is ‘Keeping Abreast Professic 
Marguerite Wykoff Zapoleon ally.”’ 
OH 
. 
Chicago Stu 
Alternating work and study in the co- o B° 3 of St 
Operative course, Marguerite Zapoleon re- Non-directive Counseling’ was discusse‘ cholo; 
ceived her A.B. and Commercial Engi- by Douglas Blocksma at the season's firs Ohio. 
neering degrees from the University of ™ccUng, September 20, 1947. Mr. Blocksm: Veter 
, ; has wide experience in school and colleg Educa 


Cincinnati. She took her Master's at Ameri- 
counseling. During the war he served as 


can University and has also studied at the R 
“a ssychologist in both the Army an » Nav OB 
New York School of Social Work, London PSY § oe y ane the Nav) a 
School of Economics. and Geneva School of He is now Administrative Coordinator of the Washi 
laecenavional Sradics. Counseling Center, University of Chicago. giving 
meets 
After serving as Vocational Counselor, Cin- ; 
St. Louis Manh: 


cinnati Public Schools, she went to Wash- 
At the first meeting of the season, Septem- 


ington, D. C., where she has been succes- 
sively in charge of the Junior Counseling ber 24, the topic for discussion was ‘‘Gui- ALF 
Division, D. C. Employment Center; Special- dance—A Community Problem.’ The speaker Traini 
ist, OIGS, U. S. Office of Education; Training was State Supervisor, OIGS, Glenn E. Smith — 
Specialist, Industrial Personnel Division, New 4 
Hdgrs. Army Service Forces, War Depart- Akron, Ohio, Area Econo 
ment. She is now Chief, Employment Op- Branch President, Ninde Alspach, led the a 
portunities Section, Women’s Bureau, U. S. forum at the October dinner meeting, which =<. 
Department of Labor. considered ‘‘Realism in Vocational Gui- a 
Her publications include Community Occupa- dance.”’ Mr. Alspach, who is Manager of the yP 
tional Surveys, A Source File of Vocational Gui- Goodyear Industrial University, Goodyear Guy 
dance, A Guide to Training Women for Work with Tire and Rubber Company, has had long resin 
the Army Service Forces, The Outlook for Women in experience in industry and industrial educa- ae ’ 
Occupations in the Medical and Health Services tion. He has been Manager of Supervisional V wor 
(series of 12 pamphlets). With Louise Moore Training, Phoenix Plant, Goodyear Aircraft 
she wrote References and Related Informational- Corporation, and has served as Contributing — 
) Vocational Guidance for Girls and Women and Editor for Supervision Magazine, the magazine Ww 
| Wartime Jobs for Women. of the National Association of Foremen. p h 
She is active in a half dozen professional At the November meeting Cloyd Steinmetz Calis 
organizations and reports that her leisure is _NVGA Trustee, will discuss ‘““The Industria! Hichl 
devoted to cooking, entertaining friends, Point of View toward Vocational Guidance.” 8 
reading, and gardening.—Marcuerire W. Other programs for the season include visit to M 
Chief, Employment Opportunities Sec- Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, talk 
tion, Women's Bureau, U. S. Department of by Personnel Department on job placement; (8 
Labor, Washington, D. C. Movie and Publications Night; Vocational [ A 


Tests, Dwight Arnold, Kent State University; 
visit, local department store, discussion of 
job opportunities, placement; joint meeting, 
high school counselors and school admin- 
istrators, ‘Counseling in the High Schools”’; 
dinner meeting, annual business meeting, 


etc. 


Who’s Who and Where 


Joun N. Sraurrer has been appointed Dean 
of Students and Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology, Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio. He had been Assistant Director, 
Veterans Guidance Center, and Lecturer on 
Educational Guidance, Harvard University. 


Rosert Hoprocx, Professor of Education, 
Washington Square, New York University, is 
giving a course in group guidance which 
meets weekly at the Plandome Road School, 
Manhasset, Long Island. 


AtrreD Fertucn has been appointed 
Training Specialist for the Vocational Ad- 
justment Department of the United Service for 
New Americans. He was formerly a Labor 
Economist, U. §. Wage and Hour Division; 
Child Labor Consultant, U. S. Children’s 
Bureau; Employment Counselor, New York 
SES; and vocational counselor, New York 


City public schools. 


Guy C. MircHett is now on the staff of the 
Department of Education and Psychology, 
Mississippi College, Clinton. He had been 
Vocational Appraiser, Veterans Guidance 
Center, State College, Denton, Texas. 


W. Woopwarp Dun tap is Instructor in 
Psychology, San Bernardino Valley College, 
California. He was formerly a teacher in 
Highland Park, Michigan. 


Mir1amM FunrMan has accepted appoint- 
ment as Dean of Women, Genesee Junior Col- 
lege, Lima, New York. She had been a con- 
sultant, U. S. Department of Labor, serving in 
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Industrial Division, Children’s Bureau, and 
later in the Child Labor and Youth Employ- 
ment Branch of the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards. 


Joun R. Oncers has been appointed Ohio 
State Supervisor, OIGS, State Department of 
Education, Columbus. He had formerly been 
on the staff, Ohio State Employment Service, 
and more recently he was with the Babcock 
& Wilcox Company, Barberton, Ohio. 


Watcrer B. Jones, Department of Voca- 
tional Teacher Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, is taking a year's leave of ab- 
sence (school year, 1947-1948) to serve as 
Consultant in Teacher Education in Brazil. 
He will work under the auspices of Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs, an agency of the 
Department of State. His address will be 
% American Embassy, Rio de Janciro. 


Witus M. Sisson has been appointed 
Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Red 
Bank, New Jersey. He had been on the 
counseling staff, VA Counseling Center, 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Dorotuy Hay has been made executive 
assistant to Superintendent Bourgeois, New 
Orleans Public Schools. Miss Hay is also 
Specialist in Guidance and Director of the 
Guidance Department. She is active in 
NVGA and is a member of the Editorial 
Board of Occupations. 


C, Corrtze has accepted appoint- 
ment as Counselor and Assistant Professor of 
Education, Guidance Bureau, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence. He had formerly been 
Counselor at Psychological Services Center, 
Syracuse University. 


Winitarp H. Mann, Jr., who had been 
Director of Guidance, Gloversville, New 
York, is now on the staff of the Guidance 
Center, Stockton Junior College, California. 


Joun R. Beery, who has been Professor of 
Education and Coordinator of the Guidance 
Center, University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
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Florida, has been appointed Dean of the 
School of Education. He succeeds Charles R. 
Foster. 


F. A. FrepensurGcu has been appointed 
dean of the faculry, Junior College of Com- 
merce, New Haven, Connecticut. Dr. Freden- 
burgh had been assistant to the President, 
A. S. Beck Shoe Corporation, New York 
City, and had been teaching in the School of 
Retailing, New York University. 


Epwarp Lanpy has accepted appointment 
as Director of the Division of Guidance and 
Counseling Services, City of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. Dr. Landy, who is National 
Treasurer of NVGA, has been Director of 
Guidance, Montclair High School, New 


Jersey. 


Hexen S. formerly on the staff of 
USES, Columbus, Ohio, is now Rehabilita- 
tion Counselor, Rehabilitation Services for 
the Blind, Division of Social Administration, 
Ohio State Department of Public Welfare. 


Joun B. Depot who had been on the staff of 
the New Britain, Connecticut, Senior High 
School, is now Director of Safety, Personnel 
Staff, New Departure Division, General 
Motors. 


Ben Srecet has been appointed Personnel 
Director, King Record Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He had been a counselor, Cincinnati 
Jewish Vocational Service. 


Cartes N. Morris, who, since terminating 
his service with the U. S. Army, has served 
as part-time Assistant in Guidance, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is now In- 
structor in Vocational Guidance and Occupa- 
tional Adjustment. 


Francis J. DeiGNan is now Instructor in 


Psychology, Trinity College, Hartford, Cop- 


necticut. After serving three years with 
Army psychological units he has been, since 
his discharge in January, 1946, a vocationa 
appraiser for the Veterans Administration. 
Clark University. 


Epwin K. Foro has been appointed Direc- 
tor of a new Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion within the Provincial Department of 
Education, Halifax, Nova Scotia, succeeding 
F. H. Sexton who recently retired as Director 
of Technical Education. 


Ora Cooper has accepted a position as Dj- 
rector of Guidance, Public Schools, North 
Tonawanda, New York. 


CAROLYN BRINN is now rehabilitation ex- 
ecutive, National Jewish Hospital, Denver, 
Colorado. 
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Members Are Invited to Propose Names to the Committee 


on Nominations 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Au MEMBERS Of the Association are requested to participate in the nomination of officers 


and trustees. 


On the next page is a ballot on which to list names for the consideration of the 


Committee on Nominations, which will prepare the official ballot carrying the names of 
two or more candidates for each office. 

It is hoped that officers of the Branches will encourage members to fill in the reverse side of 
this page and return their recommendations to Christine Melcher, Executive Secretary, National 
Vocational Guidance Association, 82 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y., not later than 


December 15, 1947. 


members for their vote. 


PRESIDENT 
1913. Frank M. Leavirr 
1914 Jesse B. Davis 
1920 John M. Brewer 
1921 Helen T. Woolley 
1922 Anne S. Davis 
1923 Harry D. Kitson 
1925 Dorothea de 
Schweinitz 
1926 W. Carson Ryan, 


2 
1927 A. H. Edgerton 
1928 Mary H. S. Hayes 
1931 George E. Myers 
1932 Mildred L. Billings 
1934 Susan J. Ginn 
1935 Arthur J. Jones 
1936 Leona C. Buch- 
wald 
1937 Franklin J. Keller 
1938 Frances Cummings 
1939 Rex B. Cunliffe 
1940 Mary P. Corre 
1941 George E. Hutch- 
¢erson 
1942-43 Margaret E. Ben- 
nett 
1944-45 M.R. Trabue 
1946 ‘C.Gilbert Wrenn 
1947 Warren K. Lay- 
ton 


Vice-PresipENT 
Margaret E. Bennett 
Mildred Lincoln Billings 
Maybelle B. Blake 
Clyde A. Brown 
Leona C. Buchwald 
Florence E. Clark 
Mary P. Corre 
R. B. Cunliffe 


The official election ballot will then be prepared, and sent to individual 


Nominating Committee—ExizasetH M. Situ, Hastings H. S., Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, N. Y., Chairman; Roy Hinperman, and Forrest Kirkpatrick. 

For your information, as a matter of historical interest this list of past officers and incum- 
bents is given. Names of deceased officers have been omitted. 


Anne S. Davis 

Jesse B. Davis 

Helen Dernbach 
Dorothea de Schweinitz 
Beatrice Doerschuk 
A. H. Edgerton 
Owen D. Evans 
Susan J. Ginn 
Mildred M. Hickman 
George E. Hutcherson 
Arthur J. Jones 
Warren K. Layton 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Max F. Meyer 
George E. Myers 
Ralph L. Newing 
William F. Patterson 
C. C. Robinson 

C. L. Shartle 

George S. S 

Harriet E. 
Elizabeth L. Woods 
Helen T. Woolley 

C. Gilbert Wrenn 
Barbara H. Wright 


SECRETARY 


Russell H. Allen 
John M. Brewer 

M. Edith Campbell 
Elizabeth Cleveland 
Mary P. Corre 

Anne S. Davis 
Helen Dernbach 
Roy W. Kelly 
Virginia Peeler 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 


TREASURER 


Roy N. Anderson 
Harold H. Bixler 


Josiah B. Buell 
Susan J. Ginn 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
Arnold M. Hess 
James S. Hiatt 

D. H. Holbrook 
Edward Landy 
Warren K. Layton 
James McKinney 
Leonard M. Miller 
W. L. Moore 

I. B. Morgan 

J. Fred Murphy 
William F. Patterson 
Mary Schauffler 
Bertha H. Shepard 


Trustees 


Katherine F. Ball 
Helen M. Bennett 
Margaret E. Bennett 
Jerome H. Bentley 
Mildred Lincoln Billings 
Walter V. Bingham 
E. W. Boshart 
Francis Bradshaw 
John M. Brewer 
Margaret Brown 
Leona C. Buchwald 
Ruth S$. Clark 

Mary P. Corre 

E. P. Cubberley 
Frances Cummings 
Rex B. Cunliffe 
Anne S. Davis 
Helen Dernbach 
Dorothea de Schweinitz 
Virgil E. Dickson 
Beatrice Doerschuk 
Arthur W. Dunn 


Franklin B. Dyer. 
A. H. Edgerton 

C. E. Erickson 
Albert Fertsch 

S. E. Fleming 
Gertrude Forrester 
Charles R. Foster 
John C. Frazee 
Susan J. Ginn 
Edith D. Gwinn 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
Mildred M. Hickman 
Davis S. Hill 

Emma P., Hirth 
Harold L. Holbrook 
William K. Hopkins 
Robert Ho 
George E. Hutcherson 
Arthur J. Jones 
Franklin J. Keller 
Ralph B. Kenney 
Harry D. Kitson 
Frank M. Leavitt 
H. B. McDaniel 
Leonard M. Miller 
Cleo Murtland 
George E. Myers 

C. E. Partch 

C. A. Prosser 

David A. Robertson 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
Carroll L. Shartle 
Helen R. Smith 
John D. Stark 

Cloyd S. Steinmetz 
Vernon S. Stevens 
Harriet E. Towne 
M. R. Trabue 

Helen T. Woolley 
G. Gilbert Wrenn 
Marguerite Zapoleon 


Nomination Ballot for Officers of 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Newly elected officers will serve from July 1, 1948-June 30, 1949 


Dear MEMBER: 


It is your privilege to participate in the democratic process by nominating competent 
candidates for these important offices. The official election ballot, which will be mailed ¢ 
each member early in February, 1948, will be prepared by the nominating committee from ; 
tabulation of the nominations made on the form printed below. The offices for which you 
are asked to make nominations and their present incumbents are as follows: 

President: C. Warren K. Layton 

Vice-President: Grorce S. Speer 

Treasurer: Epwarp Lanpy 

Trustees: Terms of Gerrrupe Forrester and Marcuerite W. ZapoLeon expire 
this year. Twoto be elected for three years. 


Please write your nomination for each office in the space provided. Sign your ballor, 
indicating also your Branch and your address. Please tear out this page and mail it to Chris- 
tine Melcher, Executive Secretary, N.V.G.A., 82 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Nominations close on December 15, 1947. Please mail your ballot at once. 


Evizasetu M. Smirx 
Chairman, Nominating Committe 


My nominations are as follows: 
Office Nominee Position and Address 
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Occupations ... Techniques . . . Personalities . . . 


Current News + + 


Conferences 


City Supervisors of New York Meet 


ue ELeveENTH Annual Conference for Edu- 
and Vocational Guidance Super- 
visors was held, October 6 through 10, at 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 

The first three days of the conference were 
devoted to training sessions on the use of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. The training 
was given by Mrs. Juna Newton and Mrs. 
Nelle Walker, both of New York, and Ella 
Wright of Albany, Supervisors in the New 
York State Employment Service, under the 
direction of Miss Helen Whipple, Supervisor 
of In-Service Training Unit, Division of 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance, 
New York Office of the State Employment 
Service. 

Special conference sessions for directors of 
county guidance programs and for representa- 
tives of counselor training institutions were 
held on Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, 
October 7 and 8. 

In-service training of counselors by local 
supervisors was considered under the leader- 
ship of Royce Brewster, Specialist, Consulta- 
tion and Field Services, Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, U. S. Office 
of Education, at the Thursday morning meet- 
ing. 

At the afternoon session George E. Hutcher- 
son, Chief of the Guidance Bureau, directed a 


discussion of ‘“A State-wide Program for the 
Training and Certification of Counselors.’ 
At the concluding session on Friday, M. E. 
Hahn, School of Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, conducted the discussion on*’ The 
Maintenance and Use of Cumulative Re- 
cords." J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Research, New York State Edu- 
cation Department, was the principal speaker. 


At the afternoon meeting, Theodore Reuss- 
wig, director of guidance in the Utica public 
schools, served as conference leader on the 
topic, ‘The Use of Tests, Interest Inven- 
tories, and Rating Devices for Guidance Pur- 
poses.’” Cornelius P. Turner of the American 
Council on Education and State Director of 
the Equivalency Testing Bureau discussed 
High School Equivalency. 


E.C.P.D.—1932-1947 


The Engineers Council for Professional De- 
velopment is celebrating its 15th anniversary. 
In 1932 eight of the principal national en- 
gineering societies united to form a con- 
ference body, ECPD, *‘as a cooperative move- 
ment for improving the selection, education, 
post-college training, and methods of recog- 
nizing the attainment of engineers.’ To im- 
prove the selection and guidance of engineer- 
ing students, ECPD joined with the American 
Society of Engineering Education and the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. Thirty-five colleges of engineering 
and 36,000 persons were involved in invali- 
dating the series of tests. Engineering col- 
leges are increasingly using the tests. During 
1947-48, 30,000 freshmen will be tested 

For further information and the list of 
accredited engineering schools, see ECPD, a 


Challenge, 29 West 39th Street, New York 18 


New Monthly Labor Review 


The Monthly Labor Review, with the same 
format for more than 30 years, appeared in 
July, 1947, in its new streamlined dress— 
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view will continue to carry sections dealing tendent of the public hospital; an analytic, — 
with general background labor information, chemist, a frock specialist, a staff officer —s 
technical information, and statistics. The the railways, the City Librarian, a register. 
larger type makes more inviting the tables of architect, the manager of a retail store. 
statistics which are neatly tucked away atthe school dental nurse, a consulting eng 
back of the book. neer, the Principal of the Teachers Trait i 
The Review is a boon to counselors who College, an insurance office man, the Princip; 
wish to keep abreast of developments in the of the N. Z. School of Physiotherapy, a MP sam 
field of labor. See the July issue for a brief electrical engineer, the Principal of ¢ 
history of the journal and for the report on Dunedin Free Kindergarten Association, GUIDE 
the economic status of nurses—a study made - master printer, and a professional accountap; AND T! 
jointly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Snecialis 
Women’s Bureau, and the National Nursing A course in Industrial Psychology has bee: 236. 
Council. set up in the new School of Psychology, Mel. p dance Se 
bourne University, Australia. The Me Offic 
News from “Down Under” bourne Institute of Industrial Managemes 150. 35 
Career conferences in New Zealand are reports that this course will be a part of ; This 
announced in the New Zealand Vocational four-year full-time course in Personne! Map. B that ¢v 
Guidance Association Bulletin, June 30, 1947. agement which has been arranged by th, reference 
Speakers at the Dunedin Vocational Guidance Commerce, Psychology, and Social Studics 0 
Centre last year included: the lady superin- Schools. ape 
describec 
cupation 
The des 
_J How can we improve OCCUPATIONS? How can we make it more useful\_ ae gp 
guide a 


| #0 you and your colleagues? Please read carefully the Questionnaire 
_ slipped in front of the Journal, fill it out, and return it in the addressed 
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Books Reviewed + 


Reviews of Recent Publications 


. + By Various Contributors 


GUIDE TO OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE 
AND TRAINING. By Walter J. Greenleaf, 
Specialist. Vocational Division Bulletin 
£236. Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance Series No. 15. U.S. Government Print- 
ng Office, Washington 25, D. C., 1947. Pp. 
150. 35cents. 

This pamphlet is an excellent handbook 
that every counselor will welcome to his 
reference shelf. A copy should also be in 
each school library. Mr. Greenleaf has 
packed a mine of definite information between 
its covers. In Part I the counselor will find 
described in a concrete manner the use of oc- 
cupationa] materials in the guidance program. 
The descriptions are concise and helpful. 
The young counselor will find it an adequate 
guide and the old-timer may check his pres- 
ent practices against its suggestions. It will 
help every counselor keep up to date, thus 
keeping his *‘professional house’’ in order. 

Part II contains a bibliography of six 
hundred references taken from the publica- 
tions of the Jast ten years. Students of all 
ages and levels of education will find books 
that will really give them definite informa- 
tion. There is a Table of Contents, and two 
indexes which make it a workable reference 
book for high school students.—Tuomas D. 
Ginn, Director of Vocational Guidance, Boston 


Public Schools. 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK: 1947. A De- 
cription of Organized Activities in Social Work 
and in Related Fields. Ninth Issue. Ed. Rus- 
sell H. Kurtz. New York, New York, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1947. Pp. 714, $3.50. 


This Ninth Edition of the Social Work 
Year Book, edited by Russell H. Kurtz, with 
the planning assistance and advice of an Ad- 
visory Committee of persons well known in 
a wide range of areas in the field of social wel- 
fare, is an excellent working tool for voca- 
tional counselors and others who are called 
upon tO give assistance in planning careers 
and finding jobs. 


There are two divisions to the Year Book. 
Part I is a group of about eighty articles writ- 
ten by competent authorities in specialized 
fields. These ‘‘topical articles,’’ as they are 
called, give background information, de- 
scribe functions, activities, and programs, 
and bring the reader up to date on the specific 
field of social work or related service dis- 
cussed. Many articles point up trends 
Short bibliographies are appended to each of 
the topical articles. These suggested reading 
materials are all of recent date, and together 
make an impressive bibliography in social 
work and related fields. 

Many of the topical articles will, of course, 
have greater appeal to vocational counselors 
than some of the others. For instance, a few 
selected from the list include: Child Labor and 
Youth Employment, Education for Social Work, 
Employment Planning, Employment Services, 
Labor Standards, Crippled Children, Personnel 
Standards in Social Work, Servicemen, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Youth Services. The 
article on Guidance and Counseling, contributed 
by Olive K. Banister, Director, Vocational 
Guidance Bureau of Children’s Services, 
Cleveland, Ohio, discusses auspices and 
methods, as well as types of counseling, such 
as: counseling in the schools, vocational, 
veteran, religious, marriage, industrial and 
union, employment, and youth counseling. 
The bibliography of twenty-one references 1s 

ood. 

Part II of the Year Book is a directory of 
national agencies—governmental and volun- 
tary—whose program and functions are in the 
areas of service discussed in Part I. There are 
seventy-two national governmental organiza- 
tions and agencies, and four hundred and 
forty-two national voluntary organizations 
listed. The national voluntary agencies are 
non-profit organizations. The agencies are 
briefly described as to purpose, activities, 
and membership, and the names of official 
publications are listed. The date of organi- 
zation and the address and name of the ad- 
ministrator or executive head are given. 
If che national organization has local branches 
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or local affiliates, this relationship is indi- 
cated. 

Parts I and II can be used separately with- 
out reference to one another, or each can serve 
as a cross-reference to the other, depending on 
the reader's need of information at a given 
time. Periodicals mentioned in the Year 
Book are listed in Appendix A; an excellent 
index completes the volume. 

The Social Work Year Book for 1947 will also 
assist counselors to get an Over-Vv iew of some 
of the newer aspects of social welfare which 
have grown out of our experiences of the im- 
mediate pre-war, the war, and the present 
post-war social conditions, and our equip- 
ment for meeting human needs. The Social 
Work Year Book: 1947 should be on the coun- 
selor’s reference Shelf.—ANN TANNEYHILL, 
Director of Vocational Guidance, National Urban 
League. 


TWENTY YEARS OF MERIT RATING: 
1926-1946. Compiled by Walter H. Mahler. 
New York, The Psychological Corporation, 
1947. Pp. 73. $1.75, paper. 

This is a competently performed collection 
of bibliographical references in a field in 
which contributions have been made by per- 
sons working in schools and universities, in 
industry, and in government. 

The range of references indicates the recog- 
nition of the compiler that merit rating has 
close relationships to testing and other torms 
of personnel measurement. This condition 
may confuse the person who wants an imme- 
diate and ‘‘practical’’ answer to the question 
of what rating device to use. 

Minor faults can be found by anyone reason- 
ably familiar with the field. Some of the 
references are worthless, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, for one reason or another. 
Some of them are merely enthusiastic 
blurbs of the amateur, and some are rehashes 
of the older techniques, scarcely concealed by 
a new dress-up. One significant omission is 
Fryer’s comprehensive treatise of the subject 
in full-length book form; this was clearly an 
oversight. 

Other omissions not chargeable to the com- 
piler are certain unpublished or unpublicized 
studies known to represent significant ad- 
vances in the field. The work of the Person- 
nel Research Section of the Army in a com- 
prehensive and creative study of the merit 
rating problem, culminating in several series 
of restricted rating devices, is notable. Many 


investigators, including Wherry, Henry, Bra; 


shaw, Bellows, Remmers, Fryer, and oth. 


professional personnel men, developed ney 
techniques and methods designed particular 
to reduce the tendency to over-rate personn: 
The series of investigations conducted by th 
group probably represents the largest +. 
search effort ever applied directly to 4 
problem of merit rating. The present ; 
viewer is of the opinion that the skillful y 
of certain new forced-choice techniques x 


the separation of evaluation from reportin; 


represent the greatest single advance 


choice of method. The techniques and prp. 


cedures are currently being applied to indy 
try by one firm. 

The reviewer missed references to larg: 
scale handling of rating data, particularly} 


use of punched-card techniques including 


mark-sensing and machine scoring. N 


doubt many local applications of merit rating 


techniques in industry have been missed, { 
reasons not the fault of the compiler. O 
could wish that the excellent factor analys 
study of rating data by Horst and another} 
Rogers were more generally available. The 
two studies and the Army studies are mutual 


corroborative with respect to the basic factor 


that can be measured by ratings. 


H. S. Belinsky, here cited, has an excellea: 
Master’s Dissertation on Ratings in the L:. 


brary, University of Chicago. 


This reviewer wonders whether the mav- 


to-man rating method (at least as original 


conceived) isn’t overdue for relegation to th: 


historical category. 
The compiler has done a useful job, but it 


to be hoped that the compiler or someone ¢'s 
will write a more critical summary of wor 
on Merit Ratings —M. W. Rucnarpsoy 
Senior Staff Member, Richardson, Bellows, Hen 
&F Co., Inc., Personnel Consultants, New Yor 


City. 


PEOPLE IN QUANDARIES, The Semant 
of Personal Adjustment. By Wendell Joh 


son. Harper & Bros., New York, 1946. P) 


532. $3.75. 


Wendell Johnson brings to this book an us 


usually rich background. He has been trainc 
in clinical and abnormal psychology, 
speech pathology, and in semantics. One 


the most delightful pages in this volume « 


scribes his own experience as a severe stutter 
being subjected to an incredible range 
measures from hypnosis and psychoanalys 
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Frustration, Demoralization) is apt. 


to sodium amytal, hashish, and hyperventi- 
Jation. “I have been asked whether I liked my 
mother better than my father and whether I 
fnd it hard to get rid of a salesman. I have 
talked with pebbles in my mouth, with my 
reeth together, while breathing with the 
diaphragm and in time to a metronome. I 
have relaxed, gone on and off diets, sung the 
scale and stuttered on purpose.’” (p. 391) 
His latest enthusiasm is semantics. 

The argument starts from the sound premise 
that maladjusted people often talk too much 
or too little, and that they are unable to state 
their difficulties clearly. But does it follow 
that (p. 243) “If you destroy the terminology 
of maladjustment you destroy the maladjust- 
ment?’’ Granted that emotionally disturbed 
people do not approach reality in the spirit 
and method of scientific inquiry, will training 
in operational techniques of thought over- 
come the emotional disorder? Dr. Johnson 
thinks so. ‘““The method of science is the 
method of sanity.”’ 

The assertions are not fully persuasive for 
this reader, and the case studies do not isolate 
any method which proved successful. One of 
Dr. Johnson's first principles of semantics is 
that of ‘‘non-identity’’—*‘the word is not the 
object; the map is not the territory."” A 
corrollary of this truth would seem to be that 
the speech of the sufferer is not his disease 
and that changes in his talk need not bring 
corresponding changes in the underlying dis- 
order. There is, however, at least a germ of 
truth in the idea that speech is not merely a 
tool of expression—it is a part of the thinking 
and reacting process pate! 4 Clearer verbaliz- 
ing means better emotional health. 

There are many excellent bits in this read- 
able book. The description of IFD (Idealism, 
Many 
neurotics suffer from ideals that are vague, 
clusive, unrealistic, and yet absolute. The 
devices for improving precision in speech: 


splurals, subscripts, dates, quotes, hyphens, 


quantifications, et ceteras, etc., are helpful. 
Discussion of tests is well balanced; the point 
against a poker-faced counselor is well taken. 
Group therapy is not overlooked. Stuttering 
is treated as primarily ‘‘diagnosogenic,"’ i.e., 


jdue to the child's reaction to parental concern 
pover normal speech difficulties. The follow- 
}ing extraordinary sentence may not be the last 
word in psychiatry but it is certainly directed 
toward good mental hygiene: 

“They are apparently trying to slip away 
into a private inner world of words that al- 
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ways mean the same things, of days all like 
the same ideal tomorrows, of evenings with 
the same book before the same fire that never 
goes out, where yes never means maybe and 
two times two are always four—the Big Rock 
Candy Mountain of schizophrenia."’—Goop- 
wIn Watson, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


OPINIONS ON GAINS FOR AMERICAN 
EDUCATION FROM WARTIME ARMED 
SERVICES TRAINING. By M. M. Cham- 
bers. American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1946. Pp. 80. $.50 

This report, published by the American 
Council on Education's Commission on Im 
plications of Armed Services Educational 
Programs, presents a body of evidence with 
which high school and college educators 
should familiarize themselves. The author 
has done his usual good job of making a 
careful analysis of the data which are largely 
opinions given by former Servicemen and 
women. Some of these had been educators 
in civilian life and were upon induction 
placed in military billets concerned with 
training activities. Others were former stu- 
dents in high schools and colleges who had 
at least One course of Instruction 1n the mili 
tary service other than off-duty, voluntary 
courses. 

The reader of this report will come away 
with two general impressions: Many mili- 
tary men and women received education they 
could not otherwise have received because of 
its cost. When those who had been educa- 
tors in civilian life were asked, ‘‘Do you be- 
lieve a great many trainees in the armed 
services received and successfully completed 
costly specialized training which they would 
not have received in civil life on account of 
their inability to pay for it?’’ one hundred 
and fifty said “‘yes’’ and only five said ‘no.’ 
Though military service interrupted th 
normal development of a good many lives it 
is evident that the time was not a complet 
loss. Trainees confirmed this impression, 
for when they were asked whether they re- 
ceived training which they could not have 
received in civilian life because of the cost, 
1,320 answered affirmatively and 533 nega- 
tively. 

A second impression one gets from this 
volume is that both educators and trainees 
believed that civilian institutions could 
profit from a study of the training programs 
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of the Armed Services. - Features of military persons to enter the profession. The so¢;, 
training considered worthy of consideration and economic issues described that are } PTILIZI 
were the use of visual aids, clarity of the lieved to influence the adjustment of stud. kB 
aims of instruction, learning by performance, nurses do not seem to be too different fro, ee 
and elimination of non-essential material. those which produce problems comp Bion, \ 
The frequent use of tests and quick reporting among — students. Suggested $).25. 
of the results to the individual were com-_ seling procedures are also similar to th 
mented upon favorably both by educators now currently employed in college counselig [R) This is 
and students. and testing divisions. ender the 
The general value of this report is much The book act grnegeos concerned with sr. plication 
increased by a comprehensive bibliography dent nurses and the problems that arise dy, grams. 
of materials which ena features of war- ing their training period. No mention , {ignd clas: 
time training in detail. Teachers and ad- made of the other members usually employe [ised by t 
ministrators who wish to improve the proc- ina school of nursing whose satisfactory fhe imp! 
ess of education will find many helpful sug- justment in an institution contributes to ty Americar 
gestions in this volume.—Eart J. McGratu, welfare of students. There are instructor Only t 
Dean, College of Liberal Arts, the State Univer- supervisors, clerical workers, attendanr the pros 
sity of Towa. kitchen help, porters, etc., who also requir BRervices a 
competent counseling services and enligh- the cask 
ened personnel policies. | 
COUNSELING IN SCHOOLS OF NURSING. The discussion of the use of test results speeded fo 
By H. Phoebe Gordon, Katherine J. Dens- handled very well. Stress is laid on th (fjead man 
ford, and Edmund G. Williamson. McGraw- cautious interpretation of test results and th fBports. 
Hill Book Co. Inc., 1947. Pp. 279. $3.00. limitations inherent in any testing program. gingle ser 
It is not unexpected that a book on Coun- Part IV is concerned with the developmen — 
sel Schools of Nursing should appear at of personnel activities in a school of nursing ae 3 
PPS M le of the desirability of secur (fact that 
this time. For the past several years the Is made OF the 
national nursing organizations through their the cooperation of other staff members Mm: 
developing a unified personnel program bu gre 
journals and instituces have emphasized the _ 
in schools of nursing that would assist direc- methods for securing this Goaperatioa. te arge 
tors in schools of nursing to select and counsel It would have been a if the Section _ = 
students who could adjust to their courses of tecords had been expanded in greater deta wxteug 
study and to each other. Several large uni- and if the authors had emphasized the neces bye 4 
versities now offer training on the graduate Silty for including various types of inform: sual 
level to nurses who are interested in becoming on on records, as well as the sources fror , tet 
directors of guidance or counselors in nursing Which such information should be forth procedure 
organizations. coming. It is dit 
Part I of Counseling in Schools of Nursing dis- . The counselor s qualifications are discusse ope Sse | 
cusses the “Professional Background of the 1 some detail. Greater stress might ha Bich the 
Student in Nursing’ and orients the per- been placed on the need for referral to othe —- 
10U 


sonnel worker with the routines that are ex- 

cted from the members of the nursing pro- 
Raion. This section also calls attention to 
the interpersonal relationships that are en- 
a school of nursing. 

Parts II and III deal with the “‘psychologi- 
cal characteristics and social] of 
student nurses’’ and suggested counseling pro- 
cedures. Reference is made to “‘certain 
basic aptitudes necessary for success in the 
field of nursing."’ One wishes that the au- 
thors could have expanded this concept at 

reater length so that high school and col- 
ae counselors would know more about the 
“basic aptitudes’’ in order to assist qualified 


persons in a school who, by training and cx 
perience, are better equipped to cope wit 
certain problems confronting students tha 


is the usual school counselor. 


Counseling in Schools of Nursing can be use 
for in-service training purposes provided th 
leader is well trained and can supplemes 
the suggestions contained in the book wit! 
book 1 
probably too elementary for use in graduate 
courses designed to nurses with 

personnel practic 
applicable to schools of nursing.—Gov 
Rutn Kasacx, Educational Clinic, College 


more detailed information. The 


counseling procedures an 


the City of New York, New York City. 
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DTILIZING HUMAN TALENT. By Fred- 
Brick’B. Davis. American Council on Edu- 
Brion, Washington, D. C., 1947. Pp. 85. 


This is one of a series of publications issued 
gnder the auspices of-the Commission on Im- 

Jications of Armed Services Educational Pro- 
grams. It purports to review the selection 
and classification procedures developed and 
Bsed by the Armed Services, and to point out 
the implications of these developments for 
American education. 

Only those who served in some phase of 
the programs maintained by the Armed 
Services are likely to realize the magnitude of 
the task accomplished in this brief volume by 
Davis. In order to secure the information 
acceded for the review, the author must have 
fead many thousands of pages of technical re- 
ports. Not infrequently the contents of a 
single sentence in the review refer to a tech- 
Bique which was itself described in technical 
feports amounting to hundreds of pages. The 
fact that Davis's grasp of the vast amount of 
$ource material is uniformly high can only 
feflect great credit on his labors. 

The main contents of the volume fall into 
two large chapters. The first reports in some 
detail on selection and classification proce- 
dures used in various branches of the Armed 
Services, including those developed in the 
Office of Strategic Services. The second dis- 
Gusses ten major implications which these 
procedures have for civilian education. 

It is difficult to find any serious fault with 
the first chapter. Since Davis himself was 
With the Army Air Forces psychology pro- 
fram during the war, it is natural that he 
Should draw more heavily upon this than 
Spon other programs for his basic material. 
The breadth and general excellence of the 
AAF program are noteworthy. The review 
@ Navy contributions seems to the writer 
Both adequate and significant, except for the 
Omission of the important submarine pro- 
Bam. He does not neglect selection pro- 

ams maintained by the WAC, the WAVES, 
¢ Marines, or the Coast Guard. If the 
Ghapter has a major weakness, it lies in its 
ilure to give adequate space to procedures 
— under the office of The Adjutant 
eneral, 


Probably the best way to treat Davis's 
Statement of the implications of these proce- 
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dures for civilian educational practice is to 
quote his phrasing of them: 


1. Men and women of exceptional and specialized 
talent can be identified and trained 

Effective educational and vocational guidance 
can be provided for students in colleges and 
schools. 

3. Tests of aptitudes required for success in various 


educational and vocational fields can be made 
available. 

4. Combinations of highly specialized aptitude tests 
are more effective for purposes of educational and 
vocational guidance te. tests of general intelli- 


gence or general learning ability 

5. A test of fundamental academic aptitudes can be 
useful in educational guidance 

6. A test of differential aptitudes and interests can 

be useful in vocational guidance 

Subjective evaluation of empirical data appears 

to add little or nothing to the accuracy with 

which personnel can be selected on the basis of 

suitable objective tests. 

8. The number of separate mental abilities that cat 
be measured is very large. 

9. Regional evalution of educational outcomes car 
be carried out ona wide scale. 

10. Objective tests may serve as an aid in selecting 
instructors. 


The volume also contains two technical 
appendices of interest to those who work 
with tests. Viewed as a whole, Davis's 
——— is a highly competent review of 
very widely scattered professional develop- 
ments, together with a thoughtful discussion 
of certain major implications of these de- 
velopments. This is a volume to be bought 
by the psychologist for frequent use as a 
reference source. Psychologists should also 
place it in the hands of educational adminis- 
trators as an excellent statement of the case 
for vocational orientation through the use of 
validated predictors.—Joun G. Jenxins, L/ni- 
versity of Maryland. 


THE DYNAMICS OF HUMAN ADJUST- 
MENT. By Percival M. Symonds. New 
York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1946. 
Pp. 666. $5.00. 


Happiness and normality are possible for 
every person. No one need despair. Most 

rsons get release with the aid of family or 
hienli Those not so fortunate can get their 
release through the help of a trained coun- 
selor. This comforting message Dr. Symonds 
gives in the last chapter of his The Dynamics of 
Human Adjustment. In the light of it, he has 
selected and organized the content of this par- 
ticular volume. The result is a book about 
mental mechanisms with an emphasis on the 
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nature, Causes, and consequences of frustra- 
tion, which includes much of value to the 
vocational counselor as well as the therapist 
and all who deal with human nature on the 
professional level. 

The volume begins with a consideration of 
the meaning of adjustment and of the role of 
drives. With these out of the way, the book 
proceeds more smoothly and consistently 
with a discussion of frustration and such re- 
lated psychoanalytic concepts as aggression, 
defense against anxiety, repression and the 
unconscious, introjection and the superego, 
guilt and self-punishment, reaction formation 
and reversal formation. There is an extensive 
partially annotated bibliography. 

Dr. Symonds has in the past shown a ca- 
pacity for summarizing and interpreting litera- 
ture. This he did exceedingly well in Diag- 
nosing Personality and Conduct and this he does 
again in this volume, but the nature of the 
literature he reviews here is completely differ- 
ent from his earlier books. Symonds de- 
scribes this book as an attempt at a systematic 
treatment of principles of dynamic psy- 
chology of human adjustment and motiva- 
tion carried out in the tradition of R. S. 
Woodworth and E. L. Thorndike. Few of 
Woodworth's and even fewer of Thorndike’s 
students will recognize the connections. Even 
Professor Thorndike himself would have a 
tough job making connections. The book is 
frankly psychoanalytical in its point of view. 
Dr. Symonds’ cenflict of loyalties between the 
Columbia tradition and psychoanalysis, as 
well as his desire to integrate these, is under- 
standable and to some aoas commendable. 
Holt attempted to integrate behaviorism and 
Fréudism in ‘“The Wish."” Difficult 
to understand is Symonds’ omission of Holt’s 
book in his references. Even more difficult to 
understand is his relative disregard of experi- 
mental studies of concepts related to psycho- 
analysis. There are some references to experi- 
mental results; for example, Kurt Lewin's 
work on retrogression, Taylor's studies on 
sublimation, and Thorndike’s work on pun- 
ishment and learning. The Oedipus complex 
and related concepts are uncritically treated. 
Displaced aggression, both in anger and in 
love, is relatively well dealt with. Experi- 
mental studies on anger adjustments i 


sex differences are barely mentioned. Gener- 
ally speaking, experimental studies are either 
not considered or inadequately treated. Death 
wishes are criticized by Dr. Symonds. His 
classification of drives in terms of purposes 
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they serve, is of questionable validity. T 
the significance of the drives can only be y 
derstood in the light of the total persona] 
structure would seem to be more in 
with the general psychoanalytic emphas; 
recent literature. Thus, the book js no; 
integration of psychoanalytic contribut 
within the framework-of a systematic , 
sideration of concepts involved in hup 
adjustments. 

His presentation is primarily in terms 
illustration and quotations and evalua: 
rather than personality studies. There ; 
dearth of actual case study material—mer, 
segments to illustrate the various concep 
Though therapy is considered in terms 
release, and interpretation, 
work of Rogers on non-directive therapy 
not mentioned. There may be some just; 
cation for this omission; namely, that 
the non-directive technique as advocated 
Rogers, a knowledge of these mechanisms ¢ 
sidered by Dr. Symonds is not conside: 
relevant. Though Symonds says in his pr 
ace that after reviewing his own volume 
comes to the conclusion that reason and : 
tellect are dethroned as the principal factor 
in adjustment and that the book mak: 
‘adjustment primarily a matter of the re: 
tions to frustration and the individu 
attempt to avoid anxiety,’ still the 
thing that stands out about the book is 
amount of “‘intellectualizing’’ and reason: 
it contains rather than reported observati 
There is no denying the relevance of u 
conscious motivation as considered by § 
monds. But we must admit that it overg: 
eralizes and disregards observational 
experimental material. Because of this la 
it portrays no actual human beings to per 
ceive, to understand, to live with and ' 
profit from their experience; and the int 
lectualized interpretation is to some peop 
confusing rather than clarifying. The b 
can be given only to relatively well-tc 
people. The surface knowledge of the 3 
thor’s so-called dynamisms moves too ma 
people to abuse knowledge and harm peop 
And this book is definitely not one that ¢ 
be given at random to anybody with ¢ 
expectancy that, like Liebman’s Peace 
Mind, it will be helpful to almost any liter 
ate and apesauindel rson. It can, how 
ever, serve well asa 8 scorn book in course 
in mental hygiene and personality adjust 
ments.—H. Metrzer, Psychological Servi 
Center, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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VOCATIONAL PERSONALITIES: AN AP- 
PLICATION OF THE RORSCHACH 
GROUP METHOD. By Goldie Ruth Ka- 
hack. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
r ollege, Columbia University, New York, 
Pp.116. $2.10. 


[his study attempted to determine whether 
the responses of two professional groups 
(accountants and pharmacists) differ sig- 
nificantly on the Group Rorschach Test and 
whether the students of these two profes- 
sions also differ from each other in their 
Group Rorschach responses. This study 
marks a new departure for the Rorschach 
Test, since up to the present it has been largely 
limited to the clinical field. Its extension 
into this new field should be watched with 
interest both by Rorschach technicians as 
well as by students of personality and voca- 
tional guidance. 

Once before in the history of the Rorschach 
Test an attempt was made to use it tech- 
nologically outside of the clinical field. 
After the first World War about 1921 when 
German psychologists began to reconvene 
and reorganize, the fame of the newly born 
test was spread by A. Rémer and many of 
the German psychologists lent a willing ear. 
It was Stern, however, who prevented a 
wholesale acceptance of the new test on the 
ground that it was not yet fully validated 
and depended upon artistic intuitive evalua- 
tion. 

The present study comes at a crucial time. 
We are now facing a somewhat similar situa- 
tion in this country that German psychology 
faced in 1921. Many of our applied psy- 
chologists, newly returned from their war- 
time experience, may not have had the ex- 
perimental and academic training required 
tor evaluating the validity and reliability 
of tests. For this reason it is high time that 
the Rorschach Test were subjected to a 

fvalidation of its various claims, with special 
reference to its positive contributions as well 
as its limitations. 
| The study itself takes an objective, neu- 
ftral tone regarding the interpretive values 
of its findings. It generally maintains this 
dispassionate point of view despite its dif- 
hculty, except for one or two sean For 
yexample, on page 33 the author states that 
} ‘data obtained from case histories, clinical 
precords and psychoanalytical material con- 
jfirm Rorschach’s claim that human move- 
ment responses are representative of creative 


thinking, inventiveness, originality and im 
agination and 
jects and abstract thinkers offer the largest 
number of M responses."’ This claim is not 


that artists, 1maginati sub 


documented and furthermo some of our 
leading Rorschach experts freely admit that 
the me ining of the Mi response ts still nor 


settled. Only recently a study of outstand- 
ing artists failed to confirm Rorschach's 
claim. 

Several of the interpretations made on 
the basis of the Rorschach findings do not 
seem to fit into our general knowledge about 
the groups under investigation. On page 
28 the finding that “‘Liberal Arts students 
are less inclined toward philosophic, theo- 
retical or abstract thinking than the two 
other student groups’’ and that they also 
possess less aesthetic and ethical under- 
Standing seems somewhat strange. One 
wonders whether the Allport-Vernon Test 
of Values would have corroborated that 
finding. 

The statistical treatment of the data 
leaves little to be desired. In fact, in her 
attempt to squeeze out all the possible re- 
lationships, the author presents the same 
material in several gyises. For example, 
not only are both the critical ratios as well 
as the chi squares for the same data com- 
puted, but a third measure of the same dif- 
ferential is provided by the point-bi-serial. 
This threefold presentation of the material 
leads to confusion rather than clarity, es- 
pecially since the author does not seem to be 
aware of the fact that the three different 
methods should theoretically lead to identi- 
cal results, and if they do not lead to the 
same results, some explanation on the basis 
of the sample structure should be made. 

Another difficulty is the author's inter- 
pretation of the correlation between Origi- 
nal responses (O) and large details (D). A 
high correlation between these two needs not 
necessarily lead to the conclusion that 
“when an original concept (O) is perceived 
by the members of a group, it is quite likely 
to be based upon the interpretation of a large 
detail (D), etc." High correlation does not 
necessarily mean a high incidence of con- 
currence. Such a fact can be derived only 
from a pattern analysis, not from a cor- 
relation coefficient. The same objection 
holds true of finding (6) on the same page 

Finally, the use of the multiple r between 
the two professions regarded as a dichoto- 
mous variable and the twenty-four Rorschach 
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Factors is somewhat of a puzzle. The exact 
method used is not indicated, but it sounds so 
much like the method of the discriminant 
function invented by Fisher that it is some- 
what surprising that no mention ts made of it. 

Despite the above critical comments, the 
study 1s well worth the reading. Out of the 
host of variables analyzed, no special pattern 
of personality characteristic of the two pro- 
fessions emerges. This holds true of both 
the men engaged in the profession as well as 
of the students. Apparently the interest and 
personality trait patterns for occupations 
discovered by Strong and his followers still 
remain the method of choice in vocational 
guidance. 

The personality trait differences observed 
by previous workers as characteristic of the 
two occupations need not be regarded as 
disproved by this study, for this study suffers 
from several basic difficulties inherent in the 
Rorschach Test which no experimental design 
can overcome. The first difficulty is the 
rather nebulously defined scoring categories 
with which the Rorschach worker contents 
himself. These are good enough for clinical 
usage but they can never serve to advantage in 
an experiment. We must provide some more 
rigorous psychometric frame of reference 
which will yield more systematic scores 
that can be operationally defined indepen- 
dently of their alleged personality correlates, 
if we are to use these scores experimentally. 
The second difficulty inheres in the undefined 
personality correlates of the Rorschach fac- 
tors. Such personality traits as anxiety, 
creativity, etc., need some type of objective 
operational definition. How these two ends 
are to be achieved lies beyond the scope of 
the present study, but they are the founda- 
tions on which further attempts at studying 

rsonality via the Rorschach Test must be 
Me ZuBIN, Associate Research Psy- 
chologist, Psychiatric Institute and Hospital, 
New York City. 


JOBS AND SMALL BUSINESSES. By Ed- 
ward A. Kotite. Yonkers, New York, 
World Book Company, 1947. Pp. 128. 
$1.00. 

Jobs and Small Businesses is a well-edited, 
profusely illustrated paper-backed booklet 
containing practical information about nine 
occupational fields of current interest but of 
varying importance. 

The fields covered are: aviation, radio and 


television, agriculture, building, publishi, 
transportation, nursing-physical  therap, 
moving pictures, and small business 
pattern followed for each is to discuss brie 
its various jobs, list and answer some typ 


The booklet covers the employment po; 
bilities and job requirements in the varioy 
fields remarkably well in view of the sp, 
limitations for any one job. Excellent use 
made of charts, photographs, and drawing 
The style is readable and down-to-earth 
However, there is a tendency to glamorix 
and ‘‘sell’’ some of the jobs. Similarly th 
biographies of such men as Eddie Ricker. 
backer, Bill Stern, Frank Lloyd Wright, ani 
Henry Kaiser can hardly be said to exemplif 
typical careers in their respective fields. | 

In summary, the booklet presents a grea 
amount of valuable information about ; 
number of fields in an appealing style. Voc:- 
tional counselors, teachers, placement officers 
and librarians at both the junior and adu: 
levels will find it helpful. It is an excellear 
example of the kind of 
tional material greatly needed at the present 
time.—Rosert H. Suarrer, Assestant Dean 
Students and Instructor in Business Adminisire 
tion, Indiana University. 


A GUIDE TO COLLEGE STUDY. 3; 
Robert W. Frederick, Paul C. Kitchen, and 
Agnes R. McElwee. New York & London 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1947 
Pp. 341. $2.00. 

Authors of books on habits of reading ao 
study face a dilemma. The student who i 
seriously lacking in reading skills cannot 
profitably read about reading; the student 
who does not know how to study cannot 
study a book which offers help. Hence, the 
student who can use the book does not need tt 
and the student who needs it cannot usc it. 

The dilet ma is not in reality so sharp 4 
this, but writers in the field must nevertheless 
recognize it. Any contribution must | 
addressed to a particular level of need. Some 
students—to be found in college as well as 0 
high school—are so handicapped in this area 
that their only hope is in the reading clini 
Others, less seriously deficient, can profitab 
be directed to the books about the skills 
reading and study. 


This work is clearly addressed to students 
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fair habits in these areas. No attempt 
made to offer a regimen through which the 
est readers could improve. They are 
dy referred to the clinic. Some com- 
ts are offered at an elementary level, 
¢ the major portion of the work is given to 
discussion of broader areas of college 
study. 

The section on “Effective Study’’ includes 
the discussion of such topics as concentration, 
memory, the growth of vocabulary, and the 

e of the library. The section on ‘*Read- 

x’ offers a brief introduction to the skills 
of reading in general, and then passes to 
discussions of the values of the anthology, 
the reading of newspapers, graphs, tables, 
maps, novels, plays, and poetry. 

There are some valuable directions con- 
erning writing—narration, description, ex- 
position, the research paper, the précis. 
This is given in more detail than is customary 
in works on reading and study habits, but it 
is an important part of college work. 

There are also sections on thinking and the 
necessary chapter about preparation for ex- 
aminations. Suggestions about the organiza- 
tion of a topic are included in a short chapter 
in the section on “‘Thinking.’” This topic 
probably deserves more emphasis than it re- 
ceives in this work. Passive attitudes and 
inability to organize are probably the major 
problems of study for the reasonably able but 
ineffective college student. 

The work is designed for students and is 
non-academic in approach. It will find a 
place among the resources of ambitious stu- 
dents. Those who read this book, selecting 
among the wealth of suggestions those which 
seem promising, will doubtless be more effec- 
tive in academic work. Its usefulness will 
probably be twofold; first, it will aid those 
who need flexibility in habits of reading and 
study for application to different types of 
material; second, it offers valuable suggestions 
for the writer of themes of various kinds. 
It takes its place in the library of aids for 
college students.—Wenpett S. Dysincer, 
Dean, MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


FRONTIER THINKING IN GUIDANCE. 
Edited by John R. Yale. Chicago, Science 
Research Associates, 1945. Pp. 160. $2.00. 

A head, sans hair, sans mouth, sans chin, 
with penetrating eyes gazing insanely on a 
five-pointed star, forms the bizarre cover il- 
lustration for a publication entitled Frontier 
Thinking in Guidance. The guidance move- 
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ment suffers from enough handicaps without 
having its frontier thinkers associated with 
such a grotesque countenance. Furthermore, 
the title of this book is misleading since its 
editor, John R. Yale, states in a foreword 
that “‘not all the material in this book is 
really frontier thinking . . . some selections 
were included because of their brief and clear 
coverage of an important topic.’" It would 
seem, then, that this volume is not what its 
title implies—an anthology of frontier think- 
ing in guidance. Perhaps a more appropriate 
title would be “‘A Miscellany of Articles 
Bearing on Guidance."’ 

The writings contained in this book are 
grouped in six categories: (1) education 
prepares to increase guidance services, (2 
guidance comes of age, (3) school guidance 
programs in action, (4) undertaking read- 
justment of the veteran, (5) tools for the 
counselor, and (6) the counselor obtains addi- 
tional training. Among the persons whose 
writings are included in these categories are: 
John M. Brewer, Paul Jacobson, Esther Lloyd 
Jones, Donald G. Paterson, and E. G. Wil- 
liamson. However, one looks in vain for 
the names of other ‘‘frontier thinkers’’ in 
guidance. In their stead one finds the names 
of authors whose writings, for the most part, 
describe practical applications of guidance 
techniques. 

The editor provides a brief biographical 
sketch of each writer whose work ts cited 
in the text as well as a few editorial com- 
ments concerning the articles contained in 
this “‘anthology."’ However, he fails to 
furnish his reader with a discussion of the 
conflicting points of view of several authors 
whose concepts of guidance are set forth in 
Frontier Thinking in Guidance. For example, 
the reader ought to be made aware of the 
conflict between the ‘“‘clinical method"’ of 
Paterson and Williamson and the ‘“‘non 
directive counseling’’ technique of Rogers 

Despite its lack of editorial assistance 
vital in interpreting the articles which -1t 
contains, this book furnishes stimulating 
material for those who are interested in the 
development of school guidance programs. 
In addition, the section bearing on the re- 
adjustment of veterans should prove helpful 
to local authorities charged with inaugurat- 
ing guidance services for returning war veter- 
ans. However, Frontier Thinking in Gui- 
dance is essentially a tool for the well-informed 
counselor, rather than a manual for the in- 
experienced guidance worker. The neophyte 
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will do well to read the books listed in the 
well-chosen minimum library for counselors 
(pages 139-140), if he is to make intelligent 
use of the material which Frontier Thinking in 
Guidance offers. 

To repeat, this book is not what its title 
an anthology of frontier thinking 
in guidance. It is rather a miscellaneous 
collection of articles bearing on various 
phases of the guidance process.—Tuomas E. 
CuristENnseN, Director of Guidance, South High 
School, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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THIS IS YOUR ANNOUNCER. By Henry 
B. Lent. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1945. Pp. 199. $2.00. 

‘This account of one young man’s career 
in radio does not pretend . to be a hand- 
book on how to break into radio, or on how 
to gain advancement in this highly competi- 
tive business. It is merely the story of what 
happened to a returned AAF flier by the 
name of Ted Lane—and of what might easily 
happen again, to any beginner.” 

i. his foreword, the author has, on the 
one hand, explained that this is merely a 
story, but on the other, has fired the hopes 
of those who aspire to be radio announcers 
to the danger point. To say that what hap- 
pened to Ted Lane “might easily happen 
again, to any beginner’’ is to skate on thin 
ice. Current personnel readjustments—the 
return of announcers from military service, 
displacing those who announced during their 
absence—have resulted in a great surplus of 
experienced announcers. The beginner, 
therefore, will find that entering the an- 
nouncing profession is more difficult today 
than ever before; in the book there is no 
mention of this situation. 

This is not a textbook. It is fiction, and 
should be read as fiction, but, because it 
contains much genuine information about 
the radio business, the reader is likely to 
forget that Ted Lane is not necessarily real. 
Lane undoubtedly has many real-life counter- 
parts, but he is an exceptional young man. 
The author has elected to present an idealis- 
tic case, to highlight the glamorous aspects 
of the business. Lane, in fact, has an easy 
time of it—from the quick response to his 
first letter of application down through his 
Merriwellian career. He advances easily, 


without the common denials and disappoint- 
ments that plague the average applicant. 

The book is directed at juveniles who stand 
to profit by its factual information, but who 
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may be misled by innocently th 

ease with which Lane rose to the top 3 
criterion. 

Title-wise and otherwise the author 
out to give a cross-section of an announcer 
career. It may be disappointing to 0 

discover that Lane gradually loses } 
identity as an announcer and, in the fin 
analysis, becomes production manager for ; 
television station.—Lxrr BLAND, Supervisor 
Network Operations Division, Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 


I. LOOK AT THE MINISTRY. By Joh: 
Oliver Nelson. Pp. 60 of photographs—5 

Il. A YOUNG MAN'S VIEW OF THI 
MINISTRY. By S. M. Shoemaker. Pp. 73 

50c. III. WE HAVE THIS MINISTRY} 
Edited by J. O. Nelson. Pp. X1 and 9 
$1.50 (paper 50c). Ail three books are pub- 
lished by the Commission on the Ministry 
Federal Council of Churches, distributed }y 
Association Press, New York, 1946. 


These three little books on the Protestant 
Ministry are attractive presentations whi 
can be used effectively by counselors w 
deal with young persons considering full. 
time religious vocations. Their purpos 
is obviously to recruit qualified candidates 
The authors are fully convinced that son 
form of the Christian Ministry offers th: 
most challenging vocation to able young men 
and women. This conviction flavors al] their 
statements. 

I. Sixty pages of attractive pictures with 
short script make this a logical first-glance- 
catcher. The photographs show the variety 
of needs served by a modern minister, pic- 
ture examples of outstanding candidates wh 
have answered ‘“‘the call’’ to the ministry, 
and pointedly suggest that the reader con- 
sider this same open door to “‘life in its largest 
dimensions.”’ 

II. Samuel Shoemaker wrote this littl 
book a quarter of a century ago. That 
should be revised and reprinted in this trilogy 
is significant: it must have been good ¢ 
last so long; isn’t it strange that it has not 
been succeeded by a later book? It implies 4 
mysticism sO inherent in deciding for ch: 
ministry: ‘The will of God is like the = 
of a ship, not the track of a railroad . . . yo 
see the wake (as) evidence of the leading 0 
God.’’ The author implies that this supert 
opportunity for fellow service calls for superb 
men, but at the same time he honestly regrets 
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that some well-qualified candidates have 
turned back because disillusioned by some 
unworthy examplars in the ministry, ‘‘plas- 
ter preachers with tame ways and queer 
clothes” (pp. 23). The rewards for this 
challenging task of making goodness as at- 
tractive as badness seems, are well stated in 
Chapter V, ending with, ‘‘I prefer to make the 
investment of my life in the immortal 
stuff of human character."’ 

II]. The most comprehensive treatment 
of the general theme of professional church 
service is found in this book, fostered by the 
National-Interseminary Committee. John 
Oliver Nelson was general] editor and wrote 
the first chapter, ‘Every Christian a Minis- 
ter.’ Ten other professional church leaders 
wrote the basal tom chapters to show the 
varied types of work from the background of 
their everyday experience, e.g., rural pastor, 
missionary, chaplain, student pastor, direc- 
tor of religious education, church social 
worker, etc. This summary of the student 
pastor's work is suggestive of the wide range 
of ability called for in the ministry for it ‘‘in- 
volves counseling, speaking, preaching, 
teaching, leading discussion, planning proj- 
ects, leading worship, calling on the sick 
and much more among both groups and in- 
dividuals’’ (pp. 43). 

Significant is the chapter on the Interde- 
nominational Worker of which there are 
more than 300 in national, state, and local 
agencies (pp. 78). One wonders why no 
mention is made of the YMCA and YWCA 
with their 4,000 professional Christian work- 
ers, who pioneered this field. This work 
calls for those who believe the Christian 
faith should also be dispensed in “‘bulk, not 
only in brands" (pp. 80). 

The closing chapter on the City Pastor by 
Elmon M. McKee again emphasizes diversity 
of talents needed when declaring that his 
church staff of fourteen professionals in 
cludes a ‘boys’ worker, clinic nurse, busi- 
hess manager, organist, choir-master, direc- 
tor of religious = cowed and assistant pas- 
tors’ plus six secretaries and eight building 
staff workers. 

Truly these little books reveal the effort 
of the church to “‘be all things to all men” 
in order that it may serve effectively.— 
f. Gustav Wurte, Rehabilitation Officer, Cali- 
Jornia State Dept. of Education, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

The annual Convention, Chicago, March 29 - April 
1, 1948 


PROCEDURES IN EVALUATING A GUI- 
DANCE PROGRAM. By Frances M. Wilson 
New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1945. Pp. 
210. $2.60. 


A manual helpful in assessing the changes 
guidance produces in children. The author 
has carried out exceptionally well her pur- 
pose to state the functions of guidance; offer 
criteria for determining the success or failure 
of a guidance program in terms of those 
functions; and to consider the factors which 
contribute significantly to that success or 
failure. She has summarized previous evalu- 
ation studies; outlined an evaluation pro- 
gram for a large city secondary school sys- 
tem; criticized techniques of observation, 
interview, questionnaire, and rating scales 
as these influence the evaluation of guidance 
programs, and has developed a program of 
self-evaluation usable in schools. Wise use 
of the techniques and instruments presented 
in the volume will enable counselors and ad- 
ministrators te assay by more than superficial 
means the inherent values of guidance pro- 
grams which in some schools are elaborate 
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More Effective 


YOUR LIFE WORK FILMS 


16mm. sound—35mm. silent filmstrips 


Show workers on the job 


to 


Authentic presentation of the World of 
Work 


3. Films on 32 vocations now available 


Can be purchased or rented 


Write for complete information 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS INC. 


| 
International Distributors 


Carl F. Mahnke Productions 


2708 Beaver Avenue Des Moines, Iowa 
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and costly. Miss Wilson has provided re- concerned with industrial relations will find this summary 
finements of evaluation techniques which of procedures and practices useful. No 
will to a greater extent than ever before en- : a : 
able educators to measure changes which . é yme ni NATI 
guidance produces in children and to furnish Child Labor and Youth Employment Branch, direc 
proof of the worth or lack of merit of present Division of Labor Standards, U. S. Depar- show 
programs. ment of Labor, Washington, D. C., 1946 a 
The volume ts a ‘‘must’’ in every secondary 9. .S. Government Printin ice, tk 
ll ; lary Pp. 9 U.S.G tP g Off Se 
school library and is of special interest to Many state laws still have 14 as the minimum age for Set E 
teachers, counselors, and administrators. It work in factory; an immediate post-war goal is t 
will be helpful in graduate courses and is  ‘blish 16as the minimum age in every state. 
sable b -xtbook f lass reading 
usabdie aS a Dasic textDooO Or Clas Ci 
and discussion.—Freperick C. SeaMsTeR, McConnell, Beatrice. Child Labor and — 
Director of Guidance, Board of Education, Newark Youth Employment in the First Year of Peace Bulleti 
2, New Jersey. Child Labor and Youth Employment Branch ulletl 
Division Labor Standards, U. S. Department Pe 
of Labor, 1947. Washington, D. C., U. § Alaska, 
Publications Received Printing Office, Washington, 
ploymen 
A study of the status of youth and his relation to the and How 
Silverberg, Louis G. A Guide to the Na- labor market. 
tional Labor Relations Act. Bulletin No. 81. 
Division of Labor Standards, U. S. Depart- N oe f the Proceedings d the Thirteen Trax 
ment of Labor, 1946. Pp. 58. ] asiona vonference on La or Legislation. Records 
Washington, D. C., Division of Labor tive R 
Although the nature of the National Labor Relations 
Board is changed, classes in labor education and others Standards, U. S. Department of Labor school: 
Chicag 
This h 
essential 
4 9 Specimen 
Detjen and Detjen’s 
are devot 
YOUR HIGH SCHOOL DAYS Jager 
P. Gu 
A new high school orientation text that gives ninth and structor. 
tenth year students real understanding of the educa- Shop 
tional and social opportunities of high school, and how 46. $1 
to make the most of them. Includes material on ori- annual] 
entation to school, classmates, and teachers, class Very c 
NE organization, choosing subjects, good study habits, etc. hie 
BOOKS YOUR PLANS FOR THE FUTURE ee 
Aptitud 
for Your This new text, dealing with educational and vocational Pp. 7. 
guidance, may be used to follow Your High School Days, nee of 
olleges. 
G id or independently, in the eleventh and twelfth years. It C bes 
autio 
uLraance brings before students the advantages of college and 
vocational training, tested methods for the study of Kude 
Program occupations, and practical suggestions on getting and Science 
holding a job. Street 
Summ 
Kuder 
T 7 
330 W. 42nd St. ‘ 
occupat 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. | |) Soe 
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“No Round Pegs in Square Holes 


NATIONAL APTITUDE TESTS are designed to aid in 
directing the student into the work for which he 


shows a real aptitude. 
Specimen Set Aptitude Tests, Grades 7-12 and 


College $2.00 
Set High School Achievement Tests $1.00 
Set Elementary Achievement Tests $1.00 


Acorn Publishing Company 
Rockville Centre, New York 


Bulletin No. 85, 1946. Pp. 42. Free. 


The conference was composed of Governors’ repre- 
sentatives from 43 states, the District of Columbia, and 
Alaska, labor commissioners, and representatives of 
organized labor. The pamphlet includes committee re- 
ports on Unemployment Compensetion and the Em- 
ployment Service, Labor Education, Regulation of Wages 
and Hours, and Migratory Labor. 


Tools 
Traxler, Arthur E. 


How to Use Cumulative 


Records. The manual for the SRA Cumula- 
tive Record for junior and senior high 
schools. Science Research Associates, 
Chicago, 1947. Pp. 40. 


This handbook explains how to initiate and maintain 
essential information about the individual student. 
Specimen of a record card which may be reproduced with- 
out copyright obligations is included. Two chapters 
are devoted to SRA’s Cumulative Record 


Jager, Harry A., and Froehlich, Clifford 
P. Guidance Tools for Vocational Shop In- 
structors. Vocational Instructor’s School 
Shop Handbook, New York, 1947. Pp. 
46. $1.00 annual subscription. Issued semi- 


annually. 

Very concrete presentation, includes record forms and 
other aids. Useful to persons engaged in vocational 
education. 

Predictive Value of the Medical Scholastic 
Aptitude Test at Woman's Medical College. 
Pp. 7. Philadelphia. Reprint from Jowr- 
nal of the Association of American Medical 
Colleges. 


Cautions against placing too much emphasis on tests. 


Kuder Preference Record—Revised Manual. 
Science Research Associates, 288 S. Wabash 
Street, Chicago 4, 1946. Pp. 30. Paper. 

_ Summarizes the findings of a three-year study of the 
Kuder; gives average scores for workers in 71 different 
occupational groups. This table can be used in compar- 
ing a testee’s profile with that of successful people in a 
given vocation. The Manual includes also a Job Chart 
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which suggests more than 1,000 occupations 
to various interest patterns. Other new features 


Book Lists 


appropriate 


Froehlich, Clifford P., and Greenleaf, 
Walter. Guidance Bibliography. Washing- 


ton, D. C., Occupational Information and 


Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education, 


Selected May, 1947, this list includes 15 annotated 
titles for counselors to add to their professional libraric 


The books are recent but not limited to 1947 publicatior 


Reading List of Booklets on Economic and 
Social Problems and Guide to Motion Pictures 
National Association of Manufacturers, 14 
West 49th Street, New York 20. Free. 

Of interest to counselors: Cooperative Education and 


Other Work-Study Plans, Preparing for Industrial Work, 
Jobs and che Woman, etc 


Zeran, Franklin. 
Pupil-Personnel Services. 
ary Education, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25,D.C. Pp. 8. 

Includes Books and Pamphlets in Pupil-Personnel Ser 
vices, Books Dealing with Secondary Education which 
Discuss the Guidance Program, Publishers of Magazine 
Producers of Films and Film-Scrips 

One Hundred Selected Books. 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C 


Should be in every counselor's file 


References for Workers in 
Division of Second- 


Superintendent 


Public Af- 


Books for Veterans’ Guidance 


fairs Book Service, 2153 Florida Ave., 
Washington 8, D.C., Pp. 25. $.10. 


Annotated booklist featuring the problems and of 


portunities of veterans. 
General 
Waldron, Gloria, Buchanan, Norman. 
America’s Stake in World Trade. 
Duvall, Evelyn M. Keeping up with Teen- 


TEXT—NOTEBOOKS 
B 
R. Floyd Cromwell a M. D. Parmenter 

YOU AND YOUR FUTURE 

EXPLORING OCCUPATIONS 
SUCCESS IN THE WORLD OF WORK 
These three units may ee used effectively for 
n 


group work in g y schools 
SINGLE COPY—S.45 10 OR MORE—$S.36 each 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 
522 Fifth Ave. New York 18, N. Y 
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4vers. 22 East 38th Street, New York 16. _ be particularly concerned with the section, “Pointing th: Camp Fir 
Public Affairs Committee. Pp. 32 each. cental 
$.20cach. Quantity rates. Counseling Young Adults: A Symposium 

Both these pamphlets would be of interest to counselors New York, Association Press, 1947. Pp 
and counselees. 40. $.75. Shuls 


“ee Eanene ‘ Millett. Ruth. Joseph Hanna, Jerome H. Bentley, Harold Seashore Short 
Ste phenson, Margaret, and M : and others contribute articles on various — of cou Short, 
¢ booklet 


As Others Like You. Bloomington, Ill., Re-  seling services, including tests. The litt ren, Jo 
vised, 1947, McKnight & McKnight. Pp. based on materials selected from Counseling, the bulle: Research 


of the Placement and Guidance Committee of the Nari 
80. $.50. Test on Social Usage. $.10 Council YMCA’s. N 
each. $.90doz. ok each. 

A pleasant introduction to gracious living at home and Reilly, William J. The Twelve Rules fo Factual 
in public which should help smooth the paths of many Straight Thinking. New York, Harper's, the usual 
teen-agers. The Test is based on As Others Like You and 1947 Pp 131. $2.00 glossaries 
includes an Answer Key. ffering tt 

A consolidation in one volume of the author's earlie; 
T ; books, How to Use Your Head and Straight Thinking. Dy er 

Seashore, Harold. ‘ All of Us Have Troubles. Reilly is the founder and director of the National Ip Adver 
New York, Association Press, 1947. Pp. 50. stitute of Straight Thinking which also offers a *‘privare Therapt: 
$.25. planning and vocationa tario C 

gui ance. . .an las deve ope a series of practical Caree 

A pocket-size pamphlet guaranteed to make the un- Toront 

nets offered and, even more important, his personal like and Ontario 
a pe “in like patterns."" The twelve rules expounded in the book Prepara 

— ; . are startlingly simple but this review Id not take lisadvan 

for Big Brothers. Big Brother Movement, 
New York, 1947. Pp. 48. $2.50. Special They Told Us What They Wanted. Report 
reese to Libraries. of the Camp Fire Girls Program Study, 8§ O'Mz 

This booklet gives an interesting glimpse of the work Lexington Ave., New York 16. Pp. 32. New Y 
of this nationally known organization. Counselors will Reports on program rating by more than a thousand Pp. 191. 

The au 
here tells 
tor of Pt 

Two New SRA Tests mistaken 
Are Based on Army World War Il Research Rom 
chine ( 
Two of SRA’s most recent tests—SRA Clerical Aptitudes and SRA Mechanical Aptitudes— Secretary 
are based on the extensive research carried on by Army psychologists during World Hoppoc 
War Il. Prepared by Richardson, Bellows, Henry and Company, New York, these tests Washin 
emphasize aptitudes rather than specific skills. 6, each. 
SRA Clerical Aptitudes tests the three factors Army World War ll research found in each 
most predicative of clerical success: office vocabulary, office arithmetic, and office ae 
checking. The test booklet is reusable, as responses are marked on a separate answer ment wen 
pad. Responses are automatically recorded as right or wrong by SRA's carbon and sourc 
method of self-scoring. Three separate part scores, plus a weighted over-all score 
are obtained. ey 
Jobs?”’ 
SRA Mechanical Aptitudes measures three factors found by the Army to predict most ene 
accurately success in mechanical jobs: mechanical knowledge, space relations, and Inexpen 
shop arithmetic. This test is also self-scored and provides three part scores as well PE C, 
as a weighted total score. The booklet for this test is reusable. ait 7 
iona 
Prices for these tests Good 
Test booklet with answer pad ... . each $0.43 concerned 
SCIENCE Answer pads. ....... package of 25 1.65 
package of 25.45 
R ESEA RCH each .75 
ASSOCIATES, 228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Di 
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Jobs?” Jeffries, LeRoy W. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Camp Fire girls. Counselors will be interested in per- 
entage concerned with their future vocation. 


Career Information 


Shulsky, Sam. Opportunities in Finance. 
Short, Don. Opportunities in Travel. Plat- 
ren, John H., Jr. Opportunities in Market 
New York, 1946, Vocational Gui- 


Research. 


dance Manuals. About 60 pp. each. $1.00 
each. 
Factual material presented interestingly. Includes 


the usual occupational information, some case histories, 
lossaries, sources for further information, and schools 


fering training. 

Advertising Copy Writer. Moulder. Physical 
Therapist. Vocational Guidance Centre, On- 
tario College of Education, University of 
Toronto, 371 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, 
Ontario, Canada. 1947. Pp. 3. 


Preparation, qualifications, earnings, advantages and 
jisadvantages, suggested lists for further reading. Di- 
rected to Canadian youth but the basic facts hold also 
a the United States 


O'Malley, Patricia. Winging Her Way. 
New York, Dodd, Mead & Company, 1946. 
Pp.191. $2.25. 


The author of other books on aviation jobs for girls 
here tells the story of a girl who is assistant to the Direc- 
tor of Public Relations. Entertaining tale, not to be 
mistaken for career information. 


Rome, Florence L. Psychiatry. Office Ma- 
chine Operator. Llano, Margaret. 
Secretary. Occupational Index, Inc., Robert 
Hoppock, Editor. New York University, 
Washington Square, New York, 1947. Pp. 
6,each. $.25, each. 


In each occupation the following is given: nature of 
work, qualifications and preparation required, 
methods of entrance and advancement, post-war employ- 
ment trends, and advantages and disadvantages, earnings, 
and sources of further information 


Earnshaw, Kirk. ‘“‘What 


the 


Are Tomorrow's 
New Occupational 
Trends. Forrester, Gertrude. Assembling an 
Inexpensive Occupational Library. Reprints 
from Spring, 1947, issue of Opportunity, Na- 
tional Urban League, New York City. Free. 

Good, basic material, directed primarily to those 


concerned with counseling and placement of Negro 
youth, 


Did You fill out the Questionnaire? 


Medical | 


| 
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Basketball... Volleyball 
Soccer ....... Softball 
Touch Football... . Golf 
Tennis . Track and Field 


215 competitive skills 
games, with scoring, for 
teaching the individual 


skills of these sports! 


TEACHING 
ATHLETIC 
SKILLS 


in Physical Education 
By HENRY C. CRAINE 


Here’s a book for use with boys’ or girls’ 
classes, in the gym or on the grounds. It offers 
a coordinated selection of 215 tested, competi- 
tive athletic skills games for improving pupils’ 
skills in 8 chief sports. The book makes scoring 
games of the skills themselves. And there’s a 
chapter of graduated skills games on each sport. 


In the 7 chapters preceding the games sec- 
tion, the organization and methods of teaching an 
athletic skills program are developed in terms of 
accepted educational principles. And 
of calling for more money for athletic equip- 
ment, this book throughout is full of informa- 
tion on ways and means of providing equipment 
at little cost . . . or no cost whatever. Order 
a copy today for 10-day free examination. 


instead 


Net prof. price $2.20—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


President, Warren K. Layton, Director, Division of 
Guidance, Detroit Public Schools, 1354 Broadway, 


Detroit 26, Michigan 


Geroras S. Speer, Vice-Pres., 
Michigan, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Epwarp Lanpy, Treas., Director of Guidance, Montclair High School, Montclair, New Jersey 


Trustees 


Cuartes R. Foster, Professor of Education, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 

Gertrupe Forrester, Head Counselor, Arts High School, Newark Public Schools, New Jersey 

H. B. McDaniat, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University, Calif. 

Hexen R. Smita, Director, Vocational Advisory Service, 95 Madison Avenue, New York 

S. Steinmetz, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Newark, Ohio 

C. Gitsert Waagnn, Professor of Educational Psychology, College of Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Minnesota 


Marouerite W. Zapoteon, 4729 MacArthur Blvd., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


N.V.G.A. DIVISION AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN—1947-1948' 


Divisions 


Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instuction: Division 
Chairman: Hucu M. Bett, Chico State College, 
Chico, Calif. 

Placement and Follow-up: Eprra Durr Gwinn, Board of 
Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Professional Training and Certification: Leonarp M. 
Miter, Dir., VA Center, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Administration and Supervision: Ropert E. Carey, Di- 
rector of Guidance, Pub. Schs., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Occupational Research: Rocnette Ropp Gacuet, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Alabama 


Standing Committees 


Executive: Warren K. Layton, Dir. Div. Guidance, 
Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

Finance: Croyp S. Steinmetz, Dir. Trng., Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., Newark, Ohio 

Nominations and Elections: Exizaseta M. Smiru, Dean, 
Hastings H. S., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations: H. R. 
Beattie, Dept. Educ., Queen's Park, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. Cart M. Horn, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich.; Warren K. Layton, 
Dir. Div. Guidance, Pub. Schools, Detroit, Mich.; 
Marousritse W, Zaporeon, 4729 MacArthur Blvd., 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 

Public Relations: Max F. Barr, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1746 M Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 


' The Trustees voted at their July meeting to publish the Directory of Branches only twice during 1947-1948. Ed 


Director, Institute of Psychological Services, Illinois Institute of Technology, 18 Soug 


Executive Secretary, Curistins Mercner, Headquartg 


Office, 82 Beaver Street, New York 5, New York 


Publicity: 
Radio: 
Program Committee: Guorce S. Sezer, Dir. Inst. Psych 
Serv., Il. Inst. Tech., 18S. Michigan, Chicago, Ill 
Convention Program: P. Frogutics, OIGS, US 
Office of Education 
Local Arrangements: Paul M. Pair, Director, Gregg 
College, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Commercial Exhibits: C. L. Henpgrson, Ill. Bell Tele 
phone Co., 230 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, | 
Regional Conferences: W. Chief, Voc 
Rehab. and Education Div., Veterans Administra 
tion, Denver,Colo. 
Cooperation in Branch Programs: Rosert H. Suarree 
University of Indiana, Bloomington 


Membership Committee 
Branch: Boyp R. Swe, Dir. Guidance, Public Schools 
Middletown, N. Y. 
Professional: Leonarp M. Mixxer, Dir. VA Center 
Temple University, Philadelphia 
Publications Committe: Axtuur J. Jonus, School of Edu 
cation, University of Pennsylvania, eng 
Editorial Board: H. D. Kitson, Teachers College 
Columbia Univ., New York City 
Circulation: Mortimer Karpp, 52 Assn: 840 Eighth 
Avenue, New York City 
Ethical Practices: Avert J. Harris, School of Education, 
College of the City of New York 


Special Committees 


International Relations: Maroaret E. Bennett, Director 
of Guidance, Public Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 
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